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; Phrenology and Finance. 


BARON EIICHI SHIBUSAWA, JAPAN’S *PIERPONT MORGAN.” 


Baron Shibusawa, Japan’s greatest 
financier, is a man who is popularly 
known as the J. P. Morgan of Japan. 
His judgment is back of investments 
of 175,000,000 yen. He is President 
of the Tokio Chamber of Commerce 
and four other of Japan’s leading pub- 
lic and private institutions, and vice- 
president, director or committeeman 
of twenty-one other institutions of 
the same rank. 

During his visit to this country in 
June last he was seen to advantage by 
the commercial men of America, and 
he received courteous attention at the 
hands of the principal business men. 

The Baron is of medium height, 
rather solidly built, and of a decidedly 
commanding personality. His eyes 
are dark and keen and impress one 
with the clear intelligence of the 
owner. His voice is rather low and 
well modulated, as is the case with 
many Japanese whom we have had the 
pleasure of meeting, and when com- 
pared with the racy westerner or the 
excited Frenchman, they make more 
congenial conversationalisis. In ap- 
pearance the Baron is not so typically 
Japanese as are some of his country- 


men, but he presents a strong proof 
of the principles of Phrenology in 
that his brain is well represented in 
its anterior region, especially in the 
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JAPANESE WRITING. 


reflective, or problematic qualities. 
He is a philosopher of business, a 
mathematician, and one to work out 
a solid principle from data gathered 
by his perceptive faculties. 
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His head is high and he carries a 
dignity that shows the joint combina- 
tion of large Firmness, Veneration, 
and Self Esteem. These, with his un- 
usually well developed Human Nat- 
ure and Causality, give to him singu- 
lar mental weight and masterliness of 
character. He is not a man to guess 
at probabilities, but knows how to 
work things out from a definite 
standpoint, hence his ability to handle 
immense wealth and his interest in 
commercial concerns. 

He is over sixty years of age and 
was born at Chiaraijima-mura, Han- 
zawa-gun Musashi Province, which is 














WORDS OF JAPANESE WISDOM, 


about forty-five miles from Tokio. It 
ix said that his parents were poor and 
gained a livelihood by husbandry, 
sericulture, and indigo manufactur- 
ing. 

The rudiments of education he re- 
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ceived at home, and while still a young 
boy evinced a marked liking for fic- 
tion and historical writings, the first 
of which accords with his large Ideal- 
ity, Spirituality, and Sublimity; while 
his historical bent of mind showed it- 
self through his large Comparison. 
With the aid of a scholarly neighbor 
he soon commenced studying the 
classics of China. At the same time 
he helped his father in the manufac- 
turing and sale of indigo. 

It was in 1856 that the maladminis- 
tration of Shogunate started the uni- 
versal cry for “Imperial sovereignty 
and the expulsion of foreigners,” and 
threw the whole country in a state of 
wild commotion. It was this event 
that took young Shibusawa from his 
father’s quiet farm into the political 
life. After a few years’ study in To- 
kio he went to Kyota. It was at this 
time of his life that his exceptional 
mental gifts, combined with his great 
ambition, made him acquainted with 
many distinguished Samurai, and he 
finally swore allegiance to Lord 
Hitotsubashi, one of the leaders. 

Through his planning ability, his 
power to organize, and his masterly 
understanding of men, he showed 
marked ability as a military man, and 
founded a new military system for his 
clan, at the same time bringing out 
many financial reforms. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


The Baron was brought up as a 
strict follower of Confucius, the great 
philosopher of the East, and had al- 
ways belonged to the most rigorous 
clan of the old conservatives. Their 
main cry was, “Expulsion of the 
Foreigners,” and the Baron naturally 
became foremost in the fight for this 
principle. 


EUROPEAN METHODS. 


In 1867 he visited France in the 
suite of Lord Mimbu, and during this 
trip, which extended over two years, 
he made a thorough and careful study 
of western methods and institutions. 
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On his return he was appointed Chief 
Treasurer of the Shizuoka Clan, and 
after several terms was finally made 
Vice Minister of Finance of Japan. 
While holding this position he did a 
great deal to rearrange the Imperial 
Department of Finance. His talents 
showed to the best account at this 
time, when he laid the foundation of 
the Exchange Company, the Reclama- 
tion Company, and others, assuming 
himself the task of supervising these 
establishments. They were the first 


his budgetary estimates he resigned 
his position and became a private in- 
dividual. As a business man his men- 
tal caliber soon became evident. He 
began to engage actively in various 
business enterprises and founded the 
First National Bank of Japan; the 
position of President he has held from 
its inception. This work has called 
into activity his large Causality, for 
he has organized plans for developing 
the resources of the country of Japan, 
which has made the First National 





BARON SHIBUSAWA, JAPAN’S GREATEST FINANCIER, WIIOSE JUDGMENT IS BACK OF 
INVESTMENTS OF ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION YEN. 


that were ever made in Japan on the 
joint stock basis. 

To co-operate with the Imperial 
Government, he knew he would have 
to go back to his old conservative 
ideas, and that his radical views would 
not be accepted by his colleagues all 
at once. The position to which he 
had risen in governmental affairs, 
though tempting in itself, was not 
sufficiently powerful in his estimation 
to enable him to fail to recognize the 
future of Japanese interests. There- 
fore, after the Ministry had rejected 





Bank of very great importance. His 
interest was also largely developed at 
this time in the direction of a com- 
mercial school at Tsukiji, which has 
served as the nucleus of the present 
Commercial High School, of which he 
is now a councilor. Not only has he 
been connected with finance and com- 
mercial interests, but he has shown 
his broad philanthropy through the 
development of his moral brain in es- 
tablishing an asylum for the poor, the 
municipal fund of which he was given 
charge. When later on the Tokio 
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corporation abolished this institution, 
he took upon himself the generous 
task of raising a fund and establish- 
ing an asylum as a private organiza- 
tion. Seeing that the enterprise was 
a successful and desirable one, the 
asylum was again transferred to the 
city with the Baron as President, 
which office he holds to-day. It is 
said to be the largest and best equip- 
ped charitable institution in Japan, 
and the fine condition in which it is 
kept is chiefly due to the strenuous 
efforts of this nobly gifted man. His 
philanthropy has ever had a practical 
basis; for instance, he has taken a 
deep interest in the spinning mills, 


conscientious principle, which was at 
the base of all his movements. Beside 
these features of mind he has shown 
unusual intelligence, and while his 
moral character has been the back- 
bone of the confidence shown him, yet 
his reflective, perceptive and executive 
faculties have enabled him to push 
forward his work and do the right 
thing just when he saw people were 
ripe for it. 

In 1900, Baron Shibusawa was 
created a peer in recognition of his 
services to his country. This was the 
first instance in which an imperial 
favor of this nature was ever extended 
to a private individual in Japan. He is 

















THE TOKIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


the shipping business, the railroad 
enterprises, the gas, electric, weaving, 
hemp, rope manufactures, colliery 
railroad, brick and kemp making, hat 
manufacturing, and the manufacture 
of articial manure, sugar refining, 
harbor construction, warehousing, the 
breeding of domestic animals, ete., ete. 
Thus it will be seen that through his 
untiring exertions he has not used his 
abilities for his own interests alone, 
but has cultivated and exercised his 
mind on a broad philanthropic basis. 

The above-mentioned institutions 
and companies were not easily put in- 
to motion or established. They re- 
quired more than ordinary will-power 
and courage to combat the opposition 
of old-fashioned ideas, also a strong 


FOUNDED BY BARON SHIBUSAWA, 


rightly looked upon as a luminary of 
the first magnitude in the business 
world of his country. We see in him 
not only a keen, far-sighted business 
man, but a pioneer, who has his coun- 
try’s good at stake. He has had to 
overcome most serious obstacles. His 
path has not been strewn with roses. 
He has had to contend with the dis- 
favor of the government, public opin- 
ion, and legislation. In his organiza- 
tion one sees a calm, undeniable 
power which knows no rebuff when it 
once sets out to accomplish an end. 
As a man among men he will be 
known for his excellent practical 
judgment; his orderly mind; his power 
to organize; his keen penetration into 
the characteristics and motives of 
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others; his humanitarian ideas; his 
broad spirit of philanthropy; his will- 
power and moral courage in defending 


his own opinions; his far-sighted view 

of the future; his power of adapta- 

bility, and his versatility of mind.* 
J. A. FowLer. 


True Happiness According to Phrenology. 


PART 


Il. 


By S. Harry, of England. 


You saw by our definition of happi- 
ness that it consisted in the proper har- 
mony of mind, body, and surround- 
ings. 

We will now treat of the body as a 
factor of happiness. We will first con- 
sider the body as the instrument of the 
mind. You are all aware that the one 
acts and is reacted on by the other. 
You may have heard the story of a 
prisoner who was condemned to death. 
The scientists of that day begged leave 
to experiment upon him to find out if 
the mind had any influence over the 
body, which request was granted. The 
prisoner was blindfolded and given to 
understand that he was to be bled ta 
death. A basin with some warm water 
was procured. One of the physicians 
pricked him on the arm, but drew no 
blood. <A little water was allowed to 
trinkle down his arm into the basin. 
Those present pretended to be com- 
menting on the color of the blood, 
when in a short time he expired. This 
was given as a true story at that time. 
Whether or not I cannot say, but most 
of you know that the body influences 
the mind. Supposing you have tooth- 
ache or neuralgia; you are not in as 
pleasant a frame of mind as before. 

We said the body was the instrument 
of the mind. Now you know that an 
instrument to fulfill that for which it 
was designed must be in proper work- 
ing order and at its best. So is it with 
the hody. The body must be in health 
to carry out the behests of the mind. 
No matter how cultivated a mind a 
person may have if the body is racked 
with pain and suffering he cannot per- 


form much. You will see by this that 
health is one of the essential conditions 
of happiness. A cursory outlook on 
life will quickly convince you of this. 
In how many cases can we not trace 
the lack of happiness to ill health as its 
cause! It is this that renders the 
temper irritable and clouds the hori- 
zon with the gloom of despondency. 
If, therefore, you desire to be happy 
you must take care of your health. 
People must live more in accordance 
with the laws of nature if they wish 
to obtain that happiness and content- 
ment which belongs to the physical 
nature when properly developed. 
Health consists in the normal and 
vigorous action of all the physical func- 
tions and organs, disease in their fee- 
ble, imperfect, or abnormal action, and 
death in their suspension. Life and 
health are proportionate to each other. 
Viewed in any and all aspects health 
is life and one of the most essential 
conditions of happiness. Health is a 
fortune at interest, the income from 
which economically used will support 
vou, but it cannot be squandered at any 
period through life without being 
brought into the final account, and 
shortening and enfeebling it in exact 
proportion. Spending foolishly draws 
on the principal, and every draft, great 
and small, must be reckoned into the 
last settlement, which every draft has- 
tens. Now old age is not reckoned ac- 
cording to years, but according to how 
healthy you are, or according to how 
young you feel. Some people are old 
at forty, others are young at sixty. 
This reminds me of a story I heard 


* Credit is dne to “*The Business World.” for facts and illustrations contained in this article, 
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in America about a young nigger, who, 
when asked what age he was, replied: 
“If you go by what mother says I am 
eight, but if you go by what fun I have 
had I am just about as much more.” 

We now come to the last condition 
of happiness; that is, harmony with 
our surroundings. Now harmony 
means agreement. There is an old ad- 
vice which is often given but seldom 
followed; that is, bring your mind to 
your lot, if you cannot bring your lot 
to your mind. There is more in this 
advice than a casual glance discloses, 
because there are laws and forces at 
work in nature that all the fighting we 
are capable of could not overcome. So 
we had better recognize them and work 
in harmony with them. Work with the 
law and be free; work against the law 
and it becomes our adversary and en- 
slaves us. 

The only adversaries a man has are 
of his own making, and he has but to 
turn about and recognize the reality of 
things in order to make the adversary 
his friend and helper. Much is said 
about overcoming sin, error, disease, 
and death, but the only practical way 
is to cease resisting evil, and to turn 
your attention to the recognition of 
good. Let your mind be taken up with 
good, and evil will flee before it as 
darkness flees before the sun. 

As we are social beings and live in 
society we must recognize other peo- 
ple’s rights in order to be happy. Now 
selfishness and happiness are eternal 
enemies. Happiness means good will, 
at the least; selfishness means take all 
vou can get and give nothing in return. 
Selfishness is a canker; if allowed to 
remain and develop it will blight the 
brightest prospects of human life. 

The practice of goodness is the key- 
note of happiness. The majority of 
those who complain most bitterly of 
their miserable state have deliberately 
neglected the development of their 
sympathetic faculties. Civility is a 
mightier force than blatant self-asser- 
tion. Courtesy will win its way where 
nothing else can. 

Untoward circumstances have often 


been bettered by the practice of civility. 
A chance kindness shown to an elderly 
gentleman earned for a lad I knew the 
opportunity of rising in the world, and 
proved the first step to his becoming a 
successful man of business. ‘That op- 
portunity would probably never have 
come to him had he not been civil and 
acquired the habit of courtesy. 

Education has more to do with the 
happiness of the future life than most 
people seem aware. At any rate, were 
they aware of it they would surely give 
more attention to the education of the 
children and the training of the young 
in general than they do. Training is 
of more importance than teaching. 
Of course training includes teaching. 
A person who is properly trained is 
one you can rely on, under all circum- 
stances that a person is likely to meet 
in life, to perform his duty faithfully, 
having performed the same from his 
youth up under the guidance of his 
trainer. Now a person may be taught 
a thing often and have a good head 
knowledge of it, but not having per- 
formed it you cannot rely on his doing 
so when put under trial. This is the 
reason “a child should be trained up 
in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” 

A great deal of happiness may be at- 
tained by taking people as you find 
them, and not trying to make them all 
over again in your own mold. I know 
a woman who has two lovely daughters. 
One of the daughters sings like a night- 
ingale, the other makes excellent bread. 
Is their mamma content? Not she. 
She worries the nightingale half to 
death trying to make her learn how 
to make bread, and she drives the poor 
bread-maker almost to distraction try- 
ing to make her sing. 

Make up your mind that the faith- 
ful, industrious, plodding clerk is just 
what he is, and do not burden him or 
vourself by expecting him to think. 
He can’t think; if he could he wouldn’t 
plod. Don’t hitch a race-horse to a 
plow and don’t expect a plow-horse to 
win the Derby. Each can work best 
in its own line. 
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This reminds me of a story I heard 
in company once. A man stood up and 
thanked the Lord that everybody was 
not alike, “ Because,” said he, “if they 
had all been like me everybody would 
have wanted to marry my wife.” An- 
other man, who had a spite against the 
first, said: “ And if they had all been 
like me nobody would have wanted 
her.” 

There is one point I wish to empha- 
size: that is, no person who habitually 
remains idle has any reasonable hope 
of happiness. We must have some aim 
in life to work for with a will. Indo- 
lence does not contribute to happiness. 
If it did the idle rich man would be 
the happiest man, whereas we invari- 
ably find he is the most miserable of 
men. There is no joy like that which 
accompanies honest work. We are so 
constituted that work is a necessity 
of our nature. It matters not what 
the work is, so long as it is in line with 
our capabilities and in demand by our 
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fellow-men, but it is essential to our 
happiness that we work in line with 
our capabilities. It is hard work fore- 
ing water uphill. So is it with some 
people who get into, or are forced by 
their parents to take up, some trade or 
profession for which nature has not 
adapted them. 

Now, to sum up, it is necessary for 
our happiness in the present state of 
society to have a healthy body, and a 
sound mind well stored with knowl- 
edge. Find out your capabilities (you 


can get that information from a 
Phrenological examination), work 


with earnestness in that line and in 
harmony with your surroundings, rec- 
ognize other people’s rights, and your 
happiness is assured. I am now some- 
what in the position of a besieged 
city, building up a fortification in 
sight of the enemy, who are watching 
for weak points, so that when the 
fortification is completed they will 
know where to attack. 


Brain Bankruptcy. 


By J. A. Fow er. 


If the physician of the twentieth 
century is to be of use to our “Modern 
Business Man,” he will have to study 
this new factor as a specialty just as a 
lawyer or an architect adapts his 
knowledge to modern needs. The 
“Modern Business Man” is working at 
high pressure all the time, hence the 
need of a practical adviser who can 
help him when he at last submits to 
professional, medical advice. 

“The Modern Business Man” treats 
himself with less thought and consid- 
eration than he does his business, but 
were he to stop a moment to consider 
that his greatest essential in the 
proper manipulation of his business 
is his own healthy brain, he would 
take care of it with as much thought 
as he does the output of every million 
dollars in his business. 


What is a business worth to a man 
who has not a perfectly healthy nerv- 


ous system, or a strong, capable 
brain? The answer to this every 
business man should consider. He 


looks after the ventilation, the heat- 
ing, and the light of his office; he em- 
ploys his clerks, managers, and agents, 
with consummate foresight, yet he is 
reckless—terribly so—in the expen- 
diture of his nervous energy. Were 
he to be as reckless about his business 
it would soon collapse; but how much 
more important is it for him to attend 
to the health of his own organization. 
He knows all about finance; in fact, 
has worked it down to a fine point; he 
knows how to invest money to a good 
account in stocks, buildings, or in 
taking up mortgages, but he tries a 
tinkering game when he attempts to 
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patch up his broken-down nerves, and 
will not call in suitable advice until it 
is often too late. 

Brain fag, insomnia, and dyspepsia, 
which attack a restless brain-worker 
or business man, are serious consid- 
erations which only specialists can 
properly understand. A person who 
tells a business man that he has only 
a touch of dyspepsia, and that he need 
not worry about his condition, that a 
little change of mountain air, a trip 
abroad, or a week’s fishing will put 
him right, does not get at the seat of 
the trouble, and only succeeds in tid- 
ing over a nervous bankruptcy which 
is sure, sooner or later, to announce 
itself if the causes are not studied and 
more specific directions given. Every- 
thing now, more or less, has a Special- 
ist to preside over it, excepting the 
busy modern millionaire business 
man. He has loomed up as a new 
factor for medical science to solve, 
and he forms a very difficult problem 
to work out. We are aware that an 
important engine on one of our busy 
Railroads, when in constant use, lasts 
about two years, and costs some thou- 
sands of dollars. When this period is 
up a conscientious engineer does not 
like to drive her for fearof anaccident, 
as was the case in a recent terrible 
catastrophe on the Pennsylvania and 
Jersey City line. Yet the modern busi- 
ness man never stops, but tries to keep 
pace with the telephone, telegraph, 
phonograph, graphophone, and wireless 
telegraphy of the day, and keeps go- 
ing at a reckless pace without think- 
ing of whether his mental machine 
needs oiling, cooling down, or regulat- 
ing, and believes that he should have 
vitality enough to compete with all 
these modern methods of doing busi- 
ness, which ends in_ psychological, 
physiological and neurological bank- 
ruptey. 


DIFFERENT TYPES. 
In comparing different types of 


business men, we find that the Vital 
Temperament is more prone to sud- 


den collapse, nervous exhaustion, and 
physical fatigue than any other tem- 
perament. ‘The Motive, or osseous 
Temperament, is wiry and better able 
to stand the strain of business excite- 
ment than the former; thus the man 
who eats three hearty meals a day, 
because he thinks he needs the food 
to sustain him, takes his cigar after 
each meal, and supplies himself with 
spirits at and between each meal, 
needs to take special precautions 
about his mode of life, his diet, and 
his habits. 


THE CAUSES OF MENTAL 
BANKRUPTCY AMONG 
BUSINESS MEN. 

(1). AN OVER-TAXED BRAIN. 


Among the most important causes 
that bring about brain bankruptcy 
among business men to-day is an over- 
taxed brain. When the brain gives 
out the nerves going to the different 
organs of the body from the brain are 
not properly controlled, therefore the 
need from our standpoint of taking 
better care of the brain as the all- 
important ruler and governor of the 
business. Man’s brain is not a per- 
petual motion machine, and should 
not be so treated. There are laws 
that govern the care of the brain 
and the health of this organ just the 
same as there are laws which govern 
the work of other machines; but man 
is very often too greedy to acquire 
wealth to stop to consider what he is 
doing. 


(2). AN ILL-USED STOMACH. 


The second important cause which 
makes a business man a mental bank- 
rupt is through his ill-used stomach. 
A busy business man seldom gives 
himself full time to properly digest 
his food. It is the old story of having 
too much to do to attend to the as- 
similation of food, consequently he 
bolts his square meal in fifteen min- 
utes when he should have taken at 
least half an hour, and the strain on 
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the nerves of the stomach, the same 
as on those of other organs, begins 
to tell. The stomach has often more 
than it can really accomplish to di- 
gest the food taken into it. A busi- 
ness man should try going without 
breakfast for a while and he will find 
himself so much benefited by the 
practice that he will keep it up as a 
habit. ; 


(3). AN OVER-TAXED HEART. 


The third important cause of col- 
lapse which comes to a business man 
is an over-taxed heart. He pumps his 
machine too fast and the consequence 
is that it fails to give to the brain the 
nourishment that organ requires to 
supply thought and mental control, 
and the result is a stoppage of the 
whole physiological machinery. The 
keen competition among business 
men, which necessitates long hours of 
business—longer, in fact, than those 
of the clerks—obliges him, he thinks, 
to sit up long into the night to make 
his calculations, plan out his con- 
tracts, and invent new combinations. 
When his office door is locked he does 
not necessarily leave his business be- 
hind him, but carries his wearied 
brain into his study at home, there to 
give himself extra fatigue and exhaus- 
tive labor. Men are apt to think that 
only professional men are the ones 
who over-work, but many are the 
cases in our large cities of business 
men who have died before their time 
simply because their brains, hearts, 
and stomachs were literally worn out 
beyond repair. 

What has dyspepsia and heart dis- 
ease to do with the business man’s 
life? Everything! for a very great 
deal of strain is brought to bear upon 
our men of business effort, who, be- 
fore they are aware of it, draw, un- 
consciously, upon the heart‘ and its 
important nerves. The pneumogas- 
tric nerve, which passes from the 
brain through the important organs 
of the body to the stomach, is re- 
quired to do more than a legal day’s 


work every day of the week, hence 
with brain fag and general nervous 
exhaustion there comes a paralysis of 
the action of the heart. 


(4). ALCOHOL. 


Alcohol is another cause of mental 
break-down which lessens the chance 
of recovery from any mental strain. 
Aleohol taken into the system 
through the stomach causes the 





THE LATE PHILIP D. ARMOUR, A MODERN 
MILLIONAIRE BUSINESS MAN, 


nerves to be paralyzed, and it deceives 
the person so that he cannot tell the 
right story to the tired brain. 


(5). TOBACCO. 


Tobacco is still another cause of 
brain bankruptcy, as it acts as a dis- 
organizer to the well being of the 
brain. Men have a wrong notion with 
regard to the benefit that tobacco 
bears in relation to their brain-fagged 
systems. They, therefore, try to im- 
prove their own feeble health and do 
not ask the advice of a hygienic phy- 
sician who has made a life study of 
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the abuses which we have just men- 
tioned. 

It has been truly said that “When 
men of business become ill and try to 
manage their own cases, they often 
have fools for physicians.” A man’s 
nervous system is not working right 
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THE CONTENTED MIND. 

As a proof of the above, we find 
that the laborer, who is contented 
with his work and wages, lives with- 
out a knowledge of having a pneumo- 
gastric nerve. He is not dyspeptic 











THE LATE 


when he is habitually tired and cannot 
rest well and cannot be thoroughly 
repaired from day to day by natural 
rest and sleep. He no longer lives 
on his nerve-tone interest, but is 
exhausting his reserve principal, and 
is not far from the bottom of his fund. 








Photo by Rockwood. 


VICE-PRESIDENT TIOBART. 


and has no stomach trouble, nor does 
he know anything about heart paraly- 
sis. Animals who live in a perfectly 
natural state manifest no nervous ex- 
citement or fatigue. This is not the 
case with highly sensitive trained ani- 
mals, whose ambition has been called 
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out, and who are expected to work at 
high pressure. 

Worry and over-work, then, are 
great causes of brain bankruptcy; 
while added to these are tobacco, 
spirits, tea and coffee, stimulating 
food, meats, highly seasoned foods, 
concentrated sweets, and late hours. 

We are glad that people are begin- 
ning to see that the old Turkish and 
Roman ideas of hot and cold baths 
are truly beneficial to business men. 
What better medicine can be taken 
than one of these baths every day or 
once a week at least, for the weary, 
worn-out business man or woman. 
Many people take to fishing as a re- 
storative, like Grover Cleveland; some 
seek diversion in club life or social ex- 
citement, while others rush to the 
mountains or the seaside instead of 
taking baths and resting afterward. 
The weary body needs sleep and the 
stomach needs rest. 

Philip Armour is an illustration of 
a successful business man who died 
long before his time. He was a man 
who looked well, as many other per- 
sons do who possess the Vital Tem- 
perament, but there came a_ time 
when the strain he put upon himself 
was like the last straw that breaks the 
vamel’s back. He, like ex-Governor 
Flower and Vice-President Hobart, 
were fine examples of manly propor- 
tions; but they wore themselves out 
before their time, and brain bank- 
ruptcy, as well as heart and stomach 
bankruptcy, was the result. 
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SPECIALISTS FOR THE “MODERN 
BUSINESS MAN.” 


We must not lose sight of the fact 
that there are already specialists for 
the busy “Modern Business Man,” 
who have been at work for many years 
past in battling diseases invented by 
the millionaire business man. Among 
these are: 

Dr. Charles H. Shepard, of Brook- 
lyn, the founder of the Turkish bath 
in this country, who has devoted his 
entire life to humanitarian ideas, and 
can give the broken-down business 
man just the advice he needs; 

Dr. E. P. Miller, of New York, con- 
spicuous for having been connected 
for half a century with Hygienic 
treatment of all kinds, and who was 
associated with the late Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook and Dr. Wood, and has re- 
cently written on and introduced the 
Electric Light Bath into his establish- 
ment; 

Dr. Julian P. Thomas, of New 
York, whose specialty is the efficacy 
of raw food; 

Dr. M. R. Leverson, of Brooklyn, a 
devotee to anti-vaccination, and a 
fearless exponent of this movement; 

Dr. Elmer Lee, of New York, who 
is known as a specialist of the drug- 
treatment, which is becoming 
more and more popular every year; 

Dr. Wood, of Brooklyn, who is an 
authority on Vegetarianism and 
knows all about its benefits from A 
to Z. 


less 
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The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 


By R. K. 


One of the most important princi- 
ples in memory is that of impressions. 
In speaking of what is past, it is a 
common saying that “An event has 
left a very faint impression on the 
memory,” or that “A distinct impres- 
sion of all its details has been re- 
tained.” 


Other expressions of the 


SMITH. 


same sort are, “I will never forget it 
while I live,” or, ““The remembrance 
of it is still as fresh in my mind as if it 
happened yesterday.” Where the rec- 
ollections are of a painful nature the 
narrator is often seen to shudder, or 
hy some physical movement to give 
evidence of the vividness with which 
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the past is present in his or her mind. 
The converse of this is often heard in 
the expression, “Where have I seen 
that face before?” Here the remem- 
brance of the face is distinct, but the 
association of locality is lost. To 
some extent it may be said that noth- 
ing comes before us without leaving 
an impression which varies in degree, 
and it has often been admitted by 
persons in extreme danger that mem- 
ory assumed an almost supernatural 
vividness in bringing up long-forgot- 
ten acts in their lives. This is called 
“The exaltation of memory.” 

The revival of impressions may 
take place in ever so many ways. The 
hearing of a song that touches the 
feelings, such as “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “Where is now the merry 
party?” ete., the reading of certain 
books; revisiting familiar scenes; re- 
unions with old friends; conversation 
with an old fellow-worker in any 
cause, are but a few of the causes 
which tend to revive past mind im- 
pressions. The following instance of 
how old associations are awakened is 
extracted from Sir Benjamin C. Bro- 
die’s “Psychological Inquiries” : 

“When I was about fifteen years of 
age I went with my father and mother 
and other friends, on a tour through 
Somersetshire; and having arrived at 
Wellington, where I had certainly 
never been before, we tarried an hour 
or two at the Squirrel Inn for refresh- 
ments. On entering the room where 
the rest of the party were assembled, 
I found myself suddenly surprised 
and pursued by a pack of strange, 
shadowy, infantile images, too vague 
to be called recollections, too distinct 
and persevering to be dismissed as 
phantasms. Whichever way I turned 
my eyes, faint and imperfect pictures 
of persons once familiar to my child- 
hood, and feeble outlines of events 
long past, came crowding around me 
and vanishing again in rapid and fit- 
ful succession. A wild reverie of 
early childhood, half illusion, half 
reality, seized me, for which I could 
not possibly account, and when I at- 


tempted to fix and examine any one 
of the images, it fled like a phantasm 
from my grasp, and was immediately 
succeeded by another equally con- 
fused and volatile. I felt assured 
that all this was not a mere trick of 
the imagination. It seemed to me 
rather that enfeebled memory was, 
by some sudden impulse, set actively 
at work, endeavoring to recall the 
forms of past realities long overlaid 
and lost behind the throng of subse- 
quent events. My uneasiness was no- 
ticed by my mother; and when I had 
described my sensations, the whole 
mystery was speedily solved by the 
discovery that the pattern of the 
wall-paper in the room where we were 
seated was exactly similar to that of 
my nursery at Paddington, which I 
had never seen since I was between 
four and five years of age. I did not 
immediately remember the paper, but 
it was indeed the medium of associa- 
tion through which all these ill-de- 
fined, half-faded forms had traveled 
up to light; my nurse and nursery 
events associated with that paper 
pattern being, after all, but very 
faintly pictured on the folds of my 
brains.” 

As it is very desirable that all who 
read these pages should have a clear 
idea of what memory is, the following 
definitions, along with the foregoing 
descriptions of it by noted writers, 
will enable the student to make a new 
and comprehensive definition in his 
own words: 

“The power of retaining or recall- 
ing things which are _past.”—Dr. 
Johnson. 

“It is that faculty which enables us 
to treasure up and preserve for future 
use the knowledge we acquire.”— 
Dugald Stewart. 

“Memory is the magazine in which 
are deposited the sensations, facts, 
and ideas, whose different combina- 
tions form knowledge.”—Helvetius. 

“To revive perceptions which it 
once had, with this additional percep- 
tion annexed to them that it had them 
before.”—Locke. 
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“Memory is a recurrence of sensa- 
tions which existed formerly, pro- 
duced by the operation of some inter- 
nal changes by which the first sensa- 
tions were excited, have ceased to 
exist.”—Sir B. C. Brodie. 

“Memory is the power of receiving 
impressions, retaining them, recollect- 
ing them, and if necessary, reproduc- 
ing them.”—Sully. 

“Memory is the organic registra- 
tion of the effects of impressions.” — 
Agusta J. Evans Wilson in “Infelice.” 


EXERCISE ON THE CHAPTER, 
“WHAT IS MEMORY ?” 


1. From what sources does mem- 
ory derive its materials? 

2. Give instances of impressions 
received through the senses (sight, 
hearing, taste, touch, smell and mus- 
cular sense). 

3. Is the memory considered to be 
one organ of the mind, or is it a divis- 
ible power? Mention any great divi- 
sions of it with which you are 
acquainted. 

4. What variety of impressions 
may the mind receive of any percep- 
tion ? 

5. Under what conditions may im- 
pressions be revived ? 

6. How does memory generally 
manifest its power at different stages 
of life? 

7. Define the term memory in 
your own words. 


INTERROGATION. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
science.” 

A regular system of interrogation 
and catechising is of great assistance 
in suggesting properties and details 
about any being, substance, or subject 
that it may be necessary to bring un- 
der review. 

Starting with the simple interroga- 
tives many a detail can be added to 
our stock by going over the whole of 
them in an orderly way. For instance, 
take up a subject and apply to it the 
following interrogatives as to: 


Agency: Who? Whose? Whom? 
By whom? Which? What? 

Time: How long? When? How 
often? How soon? 

Manner: How? £4With what ? 
What way? What fashion? 

Quantity: How much? 

‘Number: How many? 

Cause: Why? What for? If? 
To what? 


To employ the whole of these in a 
systematic way is to improve the mind 
and lead to a great development of 
intellectual power. It is marvelous 
to what length this cross-question- 
ing is often carried in the law courts, 
and what new light is sometimes 
thrown upon points at issue by its 
agency. 

The above is merely a grammatical 
presentation of interrogation; but the 
greatest minds in philosophy and 
science have striven, each from his 
own standpoint, to set forth their 
ideas as to all the details that can be 
gathered in by the human mind, and 
the most famous collection of this 
kind is known as the Ten Categories 
of Aristotle. Not that there is entire 
harmony as to the correctness of 
these, still they must be looked upon 
as the product of minds of the first 
order and, therefore, are justly con- 
sidered to mark an era in the progress 
of thought. 

These Ten Categories are exempli- 
fied and enumerated in the following 
Latin Distich for the student’s recol- 
lection: 

Summa decem: Substantia, Quan- 
tum, Quale, Relatio. 

Actio, Passio. Ubi, Quando, Situs, 
Habitus, 

Presbyter exilis, species pater, orat 
et ardet, 

In campo, semper rectus, et in 
tunica. 

And may be translated: 


Substance 
Quantity Quality Relation 
Action Passion Place 
Time Position Habit 
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The question may be asked what is 
the use of all this in a system of 
memory? The answer may be given 
in the words of a noted philosopher, 
i.e., “A regular distribution of things 
under proper classes or heads is, with- 
out doubt, a great help to memory 
and judgment.” Another writer con- 
scious of the maddening burden that 
unassisted memory has to bear says 
that by classification “A memory dis- 
burdens itself of its cumbrous cata- 
logue of particulars, and carries cen- 
turies of observation in a_ single 
formula.” The categories have now 
been before the world for more than 
2,000 years and many attempts of a 
like kind have been made; but it can 
not be said that they have advanced a 
step. Archbishop Thomson - says, 
“We require of a good system of cate- 
gories that it provides a place for 
every simple notion and that its heads 
or divisions be specific enough to 
furnish real help in finding the attri- 
butes of any subject; in two words, 
that it be exhaustive and suggestive.” 

The Archbishop gives a list of 
categories: 

of time 
Things con- {Substance { Quantity fo een 
ceivable as (Attribute pene | of composition — 
of polar opposition 
of finite to infinite. 

But this desire for universal knowl- 
edge has not been confined to one 
quarter of the globe, for the following 
scheme gives an Orientalist’s view of 
this same subject: 

“Kanada starts out boldly by de- 
claring that he is going to explain 
how a man can obtain the most 
exalted and exalting knowledge of 





reality, and by means thereof arrive 
at a state of complete blessedness, 
the Summum Bonum. The way to 
blessedness, according to him, is 
knowledge; but knowledge of a par- 
ticular kind, that is to say a dis- 
criminating knowledge of the seven 
categories.” 

His categories are: 

Substance, quality, action, genus, 
individuality, concretion and nonexis- 
tence which is of four kinds according 
as it applies to things (1) which are 
not yet, but may be afterward; (2) 
which are no more, but have been; (3) 
which are not, and never will be; (4) 
which are not what something else is, 
i.e., Which differ. 

Substance comprehends five ele- 
ments: 


water 
light 
air 
and 
ether | 


earth ) 
| 
\ 


Organic, or 
| Inorganic. 


Substance also comprehends time 
and space, soul, and self. 

University students may do all 
their interrogation with these differ- 
ent categories, or they may make an 
eclectic set and work with them. 

The five classes of predicates, pred- 
icables or universals may be added: 

Genus, species, differentia, propor- 
tium and accidens, in other words, 
the genus of the thing or its species, 
or its specific difference, or some 
property or accident belonging to it. 

Another scheme expressed in non- 
technical terms wilk be found in 
another part of the book under the 
title “The Interrogator.” 





GET INTO 


Light is power; all sources of fuel are 
directly from the sun coming in rays of 
light. 

Light is joyous; nothing contributes so 
much to making a brilliant assembly as a 
flood of light upon it. 


THE LIGHT. 


Light is comforting; a dark day is al- 
ways a gloomy day, but a burst of sun- 
shine brings a cheer. 

Light is strengthening; a puny child 
may grow strong if he can play in the 
sunshine. 
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In the Public Eye. 


Miss Aveusta GLoseE, Entertainer. 


Character manifests itself in a va- 
riety of ways; and so when we examine 
a head like the one that we now present 
we observe that, although slight of form 
and build,yet the mentality of this per- 
son manifests itself very largely in her 
executive, artistic, and original cast 
of mind. The breadth between the 
ears manifests energy, force, and ex- 
ecutive power. Thus, while we might 
expect naturally to find energy and 
pluck in an older and larger person, 
yet we realize that she has inherited 
a great deal of her capacity from both 
father and mother, and that she will, 
in the future, however much she has 
done in the past, show more than or- 
dinary ability and more gifts in an in- 
tellectual direction than in any other. 

She has that originality of mind 
which will enable her to throw her 
own ideas into her work with great 
skill and tact. She has the power 
to understand the characteristics of 
others, and consequently, with her 
perceptive intellect and her keen in- 
terest in art and oratory and in true 
expression, she will manifest power to 
draw out the interests of others. For 
instance, her Sublimity and Ideality 
along with her Spirituality, Human 
Nature, and Comparison give her a 
marked ability over others in the di- 
rection of the drama or in public 
readings or elocutionary efforts. 

It is not with the desire to over- 
draw on her imagination that she will 
ever represent a piece, but she will 
study for natural effects, to feel the 
part she plays, and in this way she 
will succeed at an earlier period and 
will sustain her reputation longer 
than many who aim at being artificial 
or who try to imitate someone else. 
Her Constructiveness, along with her 
perceptive intellect and her Compar- 
ison, give her wonderful capacity to 
understand and unfold as well as in- 
terpret the characteristics of others. 
Comparison alone gives her ability to 


analyze character, and we judge that 
from a very little girl she has been an 
expert in understanding the ways and 
thoughts of others. It is this power 
that she has in interpreting the com- 
bination and differences in people that 
she will find one of her greatest strong- 
holds. 








MISS AUGUSTA GLOSE, ARTISTIC, MUSICAL, 
REFINED, ORIGINAL, VERSATILE 
AND INTUITIVE. 


Comparison and Human Nature will 
enable her to love the study of char- 
acter, of life, of the motives and men- 
tal characteristics; and without know- 
ing it, she will be able to understand 
how a thing should be expressed or 
represented. 
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The Originator of the Apartment House. 


Tuomas KILPATRICK, INVENTOR AND 
FouNDER or 83,000 HoMEs AND 
3,000 BUILDINGS. 

During the past fifty years immense 
strides have been made toward improv- 
ing the living capacity of New York 
City. Fifty years ago, when land was 
plentiful and cheap, it was the custom 
of people to live in detached houses. 
To-day there are 600,000 families liv- 
ing in New York City in apartment 
houses, averaging about 1,700,000 peo- 
ple in Manhattan alone, which number 
comprises three times as great a popu- 
lation as existed in New York City in 
1853. 

The necessity of rapid transit has 
increased the need of the New York 
flat-house—more aristocratically called 
the apartment-house. Thus New York 
has seen, during the past fifty years, 
a gigantic change from the first apart- 
ment-house (erected by the late Thom- 
as Kilpatrick in 1853) when compared 
with the modern apartment-house 
which has recently been completed on 
the corner of Seventy-third Street, 
called “The Ansonia,” which is the 
largest in the world. The latter is a 
building divided ‘by court-ways, yet 
united so as to form one immense 
block of ‘apartments. 

- The brains that constructed the first 

flat-house were as important, clever, 

and ingenious as the brains used to- 
day to erect the twenty to thirty-story 
buildings. 

At the time when Mr. Kilpatrick in- 
vented his scheme for enabling many 
families to live in one house, the idea 
was novel, practical, and economical. 
It presentd to the people of 1853 a 
means of living near their work with- 
out great expense. 

THE LATE THOMAS KILPATRICK. 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s portrait indicates 
that he was a man of remarkable tal- 
ent, shrewdness of purpose, intuitive 
insight, and great ingenuity. His fore- 
head was high and did not lack breadth, 
which prevented him from being sim- 





ply a selfish speculator; but the wis- 
dom of the man showed itself in the 
benefit he saw the people would derive 
from his ingenious work. Therefore 
his purpose was twofold in its object. 
He was a man who carried the respect 
of all his fellows both as a citizen and 
as a thorough-going business man. He 
came from County Armagh, Ireland, 





1,—THE LATE THOMAS KILPATRICK, INVEN 
TOR OF THE FIRST FLAT HOUSE, 2.—THE 
ORIGINAL FLAT HOUSE AT NO. 142 EAST 
30TH STREET. 3.—‘‘ THE ANSONIA,” THE 
LARGEST APARTMENT HOUSE IN THE 
WORLD. 


in 1848, and through his originality has 
consolidated New York City. The il- 
lustration shows in the corner the 
original flat-house with which he began 
his enterprise, and towering above it 
is the magnificent structure that has 
just been completed in New York City 
which affords an accommodation as an 
apartment-house for more people than 
any other similar structure in the world. 
No one can ever estimate the value of 
Mr. Kilpatrick’s idea to New York. 
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Health geri 
By E. P. Mittgr, M.D. 


THE PROCESS OF FERMENTA- 
TION. 


“When, in beer-making, a little 
yeast is put into a vat of warm, sweet 
liquid, bubbles gradually appear until 
the whole mass seems to be boiling. If 
the liquid is analyzed after the yeast 
has worked in it for a time, it will be 
found to contain less sugar than at 
first ; the amount of yeast will have in- 
creased, and alcohol and carbon dioxide 
will appear in considerable quantities. 
The explanation is this: The yeast, 
which is really a mass of tiny plants, 
has reproduced again and again, and in 
this growth has fed upon the sugar of 
the liquid and given off alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. Such a phenomenon is 
called alcoholic fermentation, and is es- 
sentially the same as that which raises 
a loaf of bread. We have already seen 
how yeast uses up sugar in its growth. 
It is also believed that some nitrogen 
is necessary for the best development 
of yeast, and that such development is 
most complete in the presence of free 
oxygen, but why these things are so, is 
not yet clearly understood.” 

Now notice Prof. Matthews says: 
“During the process of assimilation 
the carbohydrates or organic com- 
pounds of carbon-hydrogen and oxygen 
found in the food are acted on by some 
of the fluids of the body in such a way 
that they were broken up into fatty 
acid and alcohol.” 

He should have stated in plain lan- 
guage that a large proportion of the 
American people eat a good deal of 
starch and sugar, which, when masti- 
cated and dissolved in the stomach 
and intestines, becomes a sweet liquid ; 
and when the yeast germs in the veast 


bread are taken into the stomach, fer- 
mentation at once starts in the alimen- 
tary canal, by which “the yeast plants 
are reproduced again. and again,” and 
during the process “ alcohol and carbon 
dioxide” appear in considerable quan- 
tities. The carbohydrates are starch 
and sugar. If the people will avoid 
using yeast and other organic ferments 
in their food and will, by the aid of the 
natural digestive fluids, digest the 
starch and sugar they eat by convert- 
ing them into fruit sugar, the only 
form in which these foods can be as- 
similated, there will be no alcohol or 
carbon dioxide or yeast germs found 
in the human body. It is the opinion 
of many intelligent people that yeast 
bread is the cause of more chronic dis- 
ease than any other one article that 
the people eat. 
HOT WATER. 

Cold-blooded people, who have lit- 
tle thirst, will do well to make a busi- 
ness of drinking a certain amount of 
hot water every day throughout the 
winter season. It lessens the tendency 
to take cold, improves the circulation, 
and benefits coughs and insomnia. 

Before going to bed is a very good 
time for this practice, as it warms up 
and relaxes the system, thus prepar- 
ing the way for a good night’s sleep. 

Many cases of indigestion, head- 
ache, 1 Moe se cold hands and feet, 
can be cured ; in half an hour by drink- 
ing slowly one or two pints of water 
so hot it almost burns the throat.— 
Medical Brief. 


TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIA. 


In the treatment of pneumonia 
many specifics have been vaunted, but 
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none have stood the test of’ time. 
Venesection, calomel, veratrum viride, 
ergot, digitalis, quinine and salicylic 
acid have all had their turn at profes- 
sional favor. The serum treatment 
has, as yet, not proven trustworthy, 
but it offers great expectations. There 
are still many advocates of large doses 
of salicylic acid and many good results 
are reported. Probably its beneficial 
action is entirely due to the leucocy- 
tosis it causes. This treatment would 
recommend itself to cases that failed 
to react to the systemic toxemia, as 
evidenced by a hypoleucocytosis. Its 
irritating properties, as well as its de- 
pressing effect, would proscribe its 
use in any but the sthenic.—Medical 
Brief. 
FLESH VERSUS VEGETABLE FOOD. 
Speaking of his own experience Mr. 
Eustace Miles, the world’s champion 
tennis-player, says: “Once I used to 
get proteids chiefly from flesh foods, 
and I began to suffer from depression, 
headache, increased weariness after 
hard exercise, constipation and al- 
buminuria, all of which made it neces- 
sary for me to give up alcohol; but 
I felt a strong liking for it and the 
struggle was.a hard one. I was fond 
of what was called ‘good living,’ but I 
tried the fleshless foods and before 
long away went my depression, my 
headache, weariness after hard exer- 
cise, constipation, the symptoms of 
albuminuria, and my desire for alco- 
hol, too. For years I have lived al- 
most without flesh. When I have re- 
turned to it, back would come all my 
old symptoms, and also the desire for 
alcohol. On my side stand many of the 
old Greeks, the Spartans, the Athen- 
ians; also the sturdy Romans and the 
English Commons when at_ their 
best.”—Good Health. 


VEGETABLE DIET 


The most conclusive evidence is 
continually accumulating that pro- 
longed mental and physical exertion 
can be much more readily maintained 
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upon a properly arranged dietary 
than upon a bill of fare which in- 
cludes meat, tea and coffee, and vari- 
ous irritating and stimulating sub- 
stances. There can be no doubt that 
for a temporary exertion the meat- 
eater may appear to have an advan- 
tage over his nonflesh-eating com- 
petitor, but the battle to-day is won 
by the man of brain and brawn, and 
particularly by those who can utilize 
both continually for long periods of 
time. 

Eustace Miles, the world’s champion 
tennis-player of Cambridge, England, 
states that the question of brain 
freshness and brain fatigue are mat- 
ters of the greatest importance to the 
athlete, and that the thing that af- 
fects this the most is the food. There 
is no other influence a quarter as 
powerful as the diet. The waste 
product from animal’s flesh is probably 
waste product when it reaches the hu- 
man brain; the effect will be almost the 
same as though it had been formed 
there by hours and hours of hard 
work by the individual. It is the 
waste products that bring on the feel- 
ing of fatigue. In eating the flesh of 
animals we introduce a large quantity 
of this, and that is one reason why 
one becomes worn out sooner on a 
flesh diet than on a nonflesh dietary. 

The winners in one of the most 
famous long-distance walking matches 
in Germany, were all vegetarians. 
The champion long-distance bicycle 
rider of several years ago, lived upon 
a strictly natural dietary. 

If athletes, and others who have to 
undergo surprising tests of bodily en- 
durance, find it advantageous to ab- 
stain from flesh foods, is the plan not 
worthy of a trial by those who wish 
to use either their intellectual or phy- 
sical ‘strength and endurance in the 
service of God and humanity ?—Good 
Health. 

THE TREATMENT OF ENURESIS. 
(Incontinence of urine). 


The treatment of this troublesome 
affection of childhood is discussed by 
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Karl Walko in the “Zeitschrift fiir 
Diatetische und Physikalische Thera- 
pie.” Walko reports ten cases of 
pure idiopathic enuresis cured by mas- 
sage of the neck of the bladder. The 
massage is given bimanually, the index 
finger of one hand being inserted into 
the rectum, and the other hand being 
placed anteriorly above the pubis. 
Walko claims that two or three of 
such treatments will cause permanent 
recovery. Good effects followed its 
use in epileptic enuresis, enuresis with 


cystitis, traumatic and __ hysterical 
enuresis. This simple procedure in 
this vexatious disorder of childhood is 
well worthy of a trial.—Medical Brief. 

The quality of directness is charac- 
teristic of all men of great executive 
ability, because they value time too 
much to squander it in useless and 
meaningless conversation; it is an 
indispensable quality of the leader or 
manager of all large enterprises.— 
Success. 





Reform the Reforms. 


By CuarLes H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Half-way reforms are good, and to 
be encouraged, for thousands are not 
in a condition, mentally or physically, 
to accept the whole truth, but when 
reform can be complete, it is a sin 
against human nature not to make it 
so. It is better to use a small quan- 
tity of alcohol than a large quantity, 
but it is far easier to abstain totally 
from all use of it. The smaller quan- 
tity always has a greater effect upon 
the body in proportion to the amount 
used. The small quantity continually 
keeps up the desire for renewal of the 
impression, dulls the keenness of the 
senses, and at the same time invari- 
ably interferes with the harmonious 
action of the digestive and nervous 
systems, and thus reduces the reactive 
power of the body. Such is the action 
of all narcotics, and it is the reason 
that whenever one sets about improv- 
ing his physical condition he derives 
only injury and disappointment from 
the use of any narcotic. Trainers of 
professional sportsmen always recog- 
nize this fact. The advanced scien- 
tists and investigators of our country 
and Europe are continually demon- 
strating the truth of these proposi- 
tions. 

This is equally true as concerns the 
use of tobacco, which destroys the 
integrity of the nervous system and 
poisons the whole body. ‘To anyone 


who possesses this knowledge it seems 
strange that in the famous Represa 
prison of California, where efforts are 
made to reform and make better citi- 
zens of the inmates, even the State 
provides tobacco for them. 

In some inebriate asylums also, the 
inmates are allowed the free use of 
tobacco. The poison of that drug is 
as fatal to the integrity of the body 
as is that of alcohol, only it is shown 
in a different manner, thus it is only 
a choice of drugs. 

Again, we find coffee, tea, nor 
cocoa, have any nourishment in them 
to give a shadow of excuse for their 
use, yet the criminals on Blackwell’s 
Island are daily allowed sixteen fluid 
ounces of coffee, and sixteen fluid 
ounces of tea, while that amount of 
milk, or even pure water, would con- 
tribute infinitely more to their well- 
being. 

Why this fatality that constantly 
leads to “taking something,” or “do- 
ing something,” that drags mankind 
below its normal level? ‘To our mind 
it results from ignorance of the laws 
of health, of the action of all drugs, 
and thus it becomes the bounden duty 
of all who have received the light to 
do what in them lies to dissipate this 
mental darkness and the resulting 
physical degeneration. 
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Articular Rheumatism. 


PART ITI. 


By Cuarves H. SHeparp, M.D. 


STIMULANTS. 


Alcohol is another stimulant which, 
as already hinted, favors the develop- 
ment of rheumatism. It does this by 
preventing the waste materials or ex- 
creta from leaving the system; it may 
also effect the power of the blood for 
carrying these waste materials in solu- 
tion. It is found that alcohol increases 
the amount of urine secreted. But 
this urine is deficient in solid matter, 
which means that something is left be- 
hind in the system. Beer and wine, be- 
cause they contain lime salts, are said 
to cause rheumatism, or at least to aid 
it in its development. These salts are 
absorbed into the system, unite with 
the uric acid and form an insoluble 
urate of lime, which is deposited 
around the joints, thus causing them 
to become enlarged and stiff. The off- 
spring of drunkards inherit a feeble, 
rheumatic temperament, and to such 
a temperament alcohol is especially 
harmful. Dr. Allison has said: “ Were 
it not for our conventional flesh-eating 
habit, and our alcohol drinking cus- 
toms, rheumatism would be practically 
unknown among us. Where people do 
not eat flesh or drink wine, this com- 
plaint is almost unknown, and when 
their use is discontinued it seems to 
disappear as if by magic.” 

IRREGULARITY OF LIVING. 

It is apparent that irregularities of 
living, errors of diet, and protracted 
exposure to impure atmospheric influ- 
ences, especially when associated with 
humidity, seem to produce in the sys- 
tem combinations ready for explosion 
in the form of an inflammatory attack 
upon the exhibition of sufficient excit- 
ing cause. There is little doubt that 
these factors, or some modification of 
them, exist prior to an acute seizure. 


Rheumatic fever is simply a crisis, 
in other words, a means of expelling 
morbid material from the system, and 
instead of trying to suppress it we 
should aid nature in all her efforts to 
eliminate this poison. Disease, in 
whatever form it may appear, is but an 
effort of nature to free itself from some 
offending substance in the system. 

Articular Rheumatism, though ex- 
tremely painful, can scarcely be 
looked upon as a dangerous disease, 
but if not cut short by appropriate 
treatment, it is likely to lay the foun- 
dation of the most serious and fatal 
disease of the heart. Not one out of 
a thousand die from the immediate 
results of an attack, but it is impos- 
sible to estimate the proportion of 
those who die from its after effects. 
Where the rheumatic affection in a 
joint continues for a long time, it is 
in many cases the exciting cause of 
other serious and destructive action. 

The sharper and more well defined 
the attack, if uncomplicated and fair- 
ly treated, the less liability to pro- 
tracted results; while the milder, Sub- 
Acute, and often less cared for cases, 
appear frequently to drift into the 
chronic condition. 

The severity of the course and the 
duration of the attack, can be influ- 
enced and lessened by scientifically 
directed treatment, which tends also 
to reduce the probability of functional 
impairment of the joints, and to ward 
off the graver heart complications. 
These complications are more likely 
to arise in childrn subject to this dis- 
ease, and it has been urged that many 
cases of developed heart disease in 
the adult might be traced to an unap- 
preciated rheumatic condition in early 
life. The point is well made that the 
nature of the Rheumatism which at- 
tacks children is often obscure, and 
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that in view of the well-known dif- 

ference in the degree of severity in 

this disease, many children experienc- 

ing the so-called “growing pains,” are 

suffering from Rheumatism, with 

possible associated heart disease. 
GOUT. 

Experience shows that Gout, and 
allied affections, are met with in indi- 
viduals addicted to an _ over-indul- 
gence in animal food and generous 
wines, and in those who are given to 
sedentary habits. These conditions 
are intimately associated with the 
presence of uric and oxalic acid in the 
blood. The amount of fibrin’ in 
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the body are fully consumed they are 
represented by urea, carbonic acid 
and ammonia. If not consumed, 
other and intermediate compounds 
are necessarily produced. Urie acid, 
for example, which is found in all 
warm-blooded animals, must be for 
the most part consumed, or, owing to 
its insolubility, it will be deposited or 
combined with alkaline bases, produc- 
ing calculous diseases. 

Therefore, decrease the amount of 
animal food taken into the body by 
restricting the diet, and adopt such 
treatment as will promote complete 
combustion, so that the excess may be 
easily eliminated from the body. 





ANCILNT 


healthy blood is less than three per 
cent. In Rheumatism this constitu- 
ent may be abnormally increased to 
ten per cent. An in animal 
food, therefore, not only causes an 
undue amount of fibrin in the blood, 


excess 


but brings about conditions which 
retard the transformation of effete 


tissue and render the normal supply 
of air insufficient for its required pur- 
poses. 

SENDENTARY LIFE. 
A sedentary life, independent of 
excesses, retards all nutritive changes. 
When the albumenoid constituents of 


BATIIS. 


OLD-FASHIONED TREATMENT. 
There is probably no other disease 
to which so many different modes of 


treatment have been applied. Until 
about the middle of the century, 
bleeding was considered the sheet 
anchor in the treatment of Acute 


Rheumatism. Facts, however, tended 
to show that patients recovered more 
rapidly and satisfactorily when they 
were not bled, and the practice gen- 
erally was abandoned, for Rheuma- 
tism as well as other diseases. Purga- 
tives, diaphoretics, sedatives, and 
many other remedies have had their 
day. Then came the lactic acid 
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theory, which naturally led to the al- 
kaline treatment. Lemon juice also 
found favor for a time, with results 
quite as good as those from the alka- 
lies. Of all these remedies, not one 
can be confidently relied upon. In- 
deed, it has been stated by good au- 
thority, that we have no remedy for 
Acute Rheumatism. Even the salyci- 
lates, salol, colechicum, iodide of potas- 
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sium, etc., have proved a disappoint- 
ment in many cases. In fact, the 
specific are powerless to do more 
than temporarily relieve aggravated 
symptoms, and not only, do not cure 
the disease, but are often fraught 
with grave dangers. The local reme- 
dies have included every conceivable 
device, and are of use mainly to satisfy 
the demands of patients and friends. 





The Nerves. 


By JULIA 


We are probably but just beginning 
to understand the nerves, their nat- 
ure, their action, and especially their 
relation to intoxicants. They seem to 
be the telegraph wires of the animal 
system, though they differ from the 
metal wires in being hollow, and in 
containing a visible fluid (nervous in- 
stead of electric) which carries the 
various messages by which we both 
govern the system, and receive infor- 
mation of what is going on in all its 
parts. This nervous fluid is under- 
stood to be largely composed of albu- 
men and water. So long as _ its 
natural conditions are preserved it 
carries reports with such accuracy as 
to establish the confidence repre- 
sented by the common expression sup- 
posed to end all controversy: “Of 
course I know, I can tell by my feel- 
ings.” 

Now, alcohol has a notable affinity 
for water, which, immediately upon its 
introduction, it begins to absorb from 
our soft and half-fluid body. It en- 
ters the circulation at once, and 
reaching the nerves by abstracting 
some of their water it destroys their 
balance, so that they can no longer be 
relied upon for correct reports. The 
brain has much of the same composi- 
tion, and in turn it can have no correct 
appreciation of what the nerves re- 
port. This happens in spite of all 
efforts at control by the mind or de- 
termination of the will. These can 
no more control the effects of alcohol 


CoLMAN. 


once taken, than those of any other 
drug. The mind can no more feel 
truly without correct action of the 
nerves than it can see without the 
action of the eyes. The drinker sim- 
ply puts into his system an enemy 
which runs around there in the dark, 
and his stupefied nerves cannot even 
tell him what it is doing; or perhaps, 
to speak more correctly, cannot tell 
what measures are taken by the sys- 
tem for the expulsion of the intruder. 

How then is all this to be found 
out? First by carefully barring its 
entrance to the system of the ob- 
server, so as to run no risk of its de- 
ception through the nerves. The 
next step is to study the nature and 
action of the deceptive fluid by ob- 
servation of its action on other living 
structures, by the discoveries of 
science, and by the use of common 
sense. The total abstinence require- 
ment is indispensable, not as a fad in 
any sense, but to avoid the possibility 
of having the nerves tampered with. 
The study should so thoroughly in- 
clude the nature, the action, and the 
very origin of alcohol in all its forms 
that no one shall be able to trick the 
student into taking it under any pre- 
text whatever. 

This is a large contract, but in the 
past it has been filled in many indi- 
vidual cases, and it can continue to be 
filled under present conditions in 
some countries. What is more, is, that 
it is effective; that is, it pays. It 
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seems absurd to say that the action of 
an article so common as alcohol and 
so long under daily observation is not 
generally understood, but it may help 
us if we recall the fact that it was in 
daily use in various forms by the hu- 
man family thousands of years before 
its identity was suspected or a name 
given it. And even during the last 
century that most astute observer, in- 
vestigator and successful medical prac- 
titioner, Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, after using it daily and dosing 
with it and seeing its effects for many 
years, did not comprehend the secret 
of its power until he questioned it 
long and repeatedly by the most 
strenuous processes known to the ad- 
vanced scientific methods of the pres- 
ent day, chemical and physiological. 
His notable conclusion was that “Al- 
cohol is a deceiver from beginning to 
end, a temporary shroud in which the 
ignorant man covers himself.” 

And yet the deceitfulness of its 
action had been suspected long before 
its identity had been known or its 
name given. Under the guise of 
“wine” Solomon called it a “mocker” 
and said, “He that is deceived thereby 
is not wise,” and similar hints are not 
wanting elsewhere. Shakespeare 
valled it “devil” after the “father of 
lies.” Quite early in the course of the 
present Temperance Reformation 
(1835), Dr. Justin Edwards, one of the 
most powerful and sagacious of the 
early temperance writers and workers, 
dwelt especially on this characteristic 
of alcohol, exclaiming, “Delusion, de- 
lusion as to its nature and effects! 
Men cannot come under the power of 
this mocker and not be mocked!” 

Dr. N. 8S. Davis, so long and so 
favorably known as the President of 
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the American Medical Association, 
has written much and convincingly on 
this point. He says in his “Verdict 
of Science”: “This diminution of 
sensibility is developed in direct ratio 
to the quantity of alcohol taken, and 
may be seen in all stages from simple 
exemption from all feeling of fatigue, 
pain, and idea of weight, exhibited 
by ease, buoyancy, and hilarity to that 
of total unconsciousness and loss of 


muscular power. . . . With the 
facts now before us the explanation of 
all this is apparent. . . . The 


presence of a!cohol has not in any de- 
gree lessened the effects of the evils 
to which the subject is exposed, but it 
has diminished his consciousness of 
their existence.” 

Another physician who has recently 
written well and at some length on 
the nature and effects of aleohol being 
asked why he did not say more about 
its deceptive character, replied that 
he did not do so because so much had 
already been said on that point. In 
this reply he showed that he failed to 
realize the power of the delusion and 
its widespread prevalence, while we 
recognize that this truth needs ex- 
ploiting, explaining, illustrating and 
adapting to the popular conception 
and we believe it can be done. More 
than thirty years ago we were in the 
habit of saying that we did not so 
much aspire to the discovery of new 
scientific facts in aid of temperance as 
we did to take the well ascertained 
facts of science and make them plain 
to the comprehension of the common 
people and even of the children. And 
if my readers will follow with me we 
will try to display some of the meth- 
ods by which this teaching is to be- 
come popular. 





Hold persistently and calmly to your 
ideals and in time they will be realized 
and fulfilled, and then new and higher 
ideals will come to you. In this way, 
from one ideal to a higher one, we pro- 
gress. To be discouraged or give up an 
ideal means more than to stand still—it 
means retrogression. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


SCHOLARLY. 


By UNCLE Jor. 


No. 611.—Wendell W. Lusk, Me- 
Keesport, Pa.—Why is it that some 
lads appear to so good an advantage 
when they are children and yet fall 
away in intelligence when they are 
growing into manhood? We _ have 
found that the reason for this is simply 
because they are not understood, that 
they have been forced in the wrong 
school, that they have been given a 
classical course when a scientific one 
would have been more appropriate, or 
they have been allowed to develop con- 
trary to their natural disposition or 
bent of mind. Some of the world’s 
greatest workers have succeeded the 
best through being allowed to grow up 
by dint of hard work, but in ways that 
have opened out to their minds origi- 
nal ideas, and thus they have had ‘a 


chance to test their own powers. When: 


children are molded according to 
thoughtless notions and _ erroneous 
ideas some of the best products of 
mind have been wasted. 

In the picture before us we have a 
valuable child to deal with. He is 
broad, full, and actively developed in 
the upper portion of his head, but he 
is lacking in the lower portion, and it 
is just a question whether his educa- 
tion will be directed to encourage his 
perception or allowed to take a meta- 
physical bent, and thus to prepare him 
in life for the higher lines of study, 
like mathematics, mental philosophy, 
political economy, jurisprudence, or 
banking. As a lad the object of his 


teachers should be to give him as much 
objective instruction as possible. He 
should be shown how a thing is con- 
structed or designed, and let him pull 
the thing apart so as to see the inner 





611.—WENDELL W. LUSK, MCKEESPORT, PA. 


Age, 3 years and 2 months; height, 39 inches; chest, 22 
inches; hair, light; eyes, blue; circumference of head, 
20'¢ inches; height of head, 13% inches; over Benev- 
olence, 12 inches; by calipers, 544. Writer, Historian, 
Investigator, Physician. In the front view the line 
across the forehead divides the Reflective and Perceptive 
Faculties. 


workings or construction of the ma- 
chine or the flower. What he once 
comprehends he will seldom forget; in 
fact, he will want to see everything 
through his understanding, while he 
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will run against a chair or the corner 
of the table and probably hit his head 
in his haste to arrive at some destina- 
tion if not objectively looking at the 
obstruction that is in his way. 

If we can only get parents and 
teachers to see how the minds of their 
children can be developed from the 
start we shall have accomplished a 
great deal toward saving the wrong use 
of children’s energies. 

In a few years’ time this child’s 


able attention in building up muscu- 
lar strength, breathing power, and 
physical activity. At the same time 
he should be taught to control his 
strong desires and wants in a mental 
direction by argument, consistency of 
example, and by reasoning rather than 
by corporal punishment. He has a 
sensitive mind, and when he knows 
that a person really means what she 
says it will have due weight on his 
character. 





611.—WENDELL W. LUSK. 


The side view shows the lengt 


temperament will change. He will 
lose a part of his round, plump form 
and will take on more of the Motive 
Temperament by exercise in the open 
air and coming in contact with other 
boys. 

His head is a large and active one, 
and it will pay to give him consider- 


1 and the height of the head. 


He should have the best possible 
education, but he must not be hurried 
over it. Let him have time and his 
health and strength will not suffer. 
Though healthy in organization yet he 
is so susceptible that he will need spe- 
cial thought, care, and culture to keep 
his vitality even with his mentality. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The May meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology was held on the 
evening of the 5th inst. and was pre- 
sided over by Dr. C. McGuire, who intro- 
duced the lecturer, Dr. Sahler, as an 
authority on the subject of Psychic 
Phenomena—said he knew that in the 
large number of people before him he 
would have an appreciative audience. 

Dr. Sahler said, in opening his re- 
marks, that it was a pleasure for him to 
be at the Institute again, for he always 
saw so many old friends, and made new 
ones. He said the term “psychic power” 
seemed mysterious to many, comparing 
it to the word “phenomena” (something 
unusual), which is a misnomer after a 
time in proportion as it becomes the 
“usual” and a part of life. A few years 
ago, “psychic power” seemed but a 
vague idea, and scarce any attention was 
given it in print. Now almost every 
periodical has something on the subject. 
The day is past when the subject of 
hypnotism is ostracized, and its opera- 
tor made to feel himself unwelcome. It 
is now considered an intensely interest- 
ing and scientific subject, and its undis- 
covered field a place for the thinkers 
and investigators. 

Much depends upon conditions, how- 
ever. In water there is power, in water 
there is force. If the vibrations are of 
one character, the result is ice; of an- 
other, steam. There must first be sub- 
stance of which force is the spirit— 
power, force set in motion by vibra- 
tions. Substance may be visible or in- 
visible, seen or unseen, but all have 
force and power, and are subject to 
change, whether we see it or not. Each 
substance has a force and power of its 
own, whether it be visible, as rock, soil, 
or water, or invisible, as air, gases, elec- 
tricity, ete. 

So with man. The psychic self is the 
Ego, around which is an outward fort- 
ress, the physical wall through which 
all intelligence must pass to reach him. 
Within the physical is the mental, then 
the spiritual, and lastly, the psychic. 
The spoken thought of another passes 
through the physical ear, through the 
intellect, weighed and balanced there, 
then to the psychie Ego. In this trans- 
mission of speech, the physical force is set 
in operation, the brain is aroused to ac- 
tion, and the conscious soul or psychic 
self vibrates in answering unison. 

The secret of psychic power is “love 
with faith,” not belief of mind, but faith 
of soul, not expectation, but consumma- 
tion. 

The Doctor spoke of a twelve-year-old 
girl who weighed only sixty-five pounds, 





refined, intellectual, humble, and _ lov- 
able, who had, with her father, passed 
two days with him, and whom strong 
men tried in vain to lift—only as she al- 
lowed, or willed, it so. The child had 
psychic power, and as long as she so de- 
creed all effort was in vain. At one time 
the Doctor lifted her with his two first 
fingers; at another, he found it impos- 
sible to do so. 

He told of a gentleman from Dakota, 
an inmate of his home, one hundred and 
thirty pounds in weight, whom he found 
to be a good psychic and susceptible. 
Affirming and re-affirming to him that 
he was getting heavier and still heavier 
and the suggestion resulted in the vain 
attempt of a New York athlete to lift 
him. He also related how a young man’s 
senses of hearing, tasting, smelling, and 
seeing were so influenced that he ate 
pepper with a relish, etc. 

The Doctor averred that the soul sees 
through psychic force, that it is really 
the divine part of man. Blindfolded, he 
may see; distant, he may hear; and in 
the silence he may read the inmost 
thought of another. 

It is not necessary even to speak the 
psychic word of influence; only send out 
the faith-thought and it is done. Jesus 
was the greatest psychist, putting forth 
his force and power with loving, vibrant 
action. It was easy for him to walk in 
the Sea of Galilee, easy for him to per- 
form the miracles of love. Neither 
cross, nor death, nor tomb destroyed the 
all-powerful psychic Self that conquered 
and arose, and appeared to men again; 
but he would not let them touch him 
after the Resurrection. 

Once each year, one part of the body 
is destroyed by a gradual change; every 
seven years, the entire body being re- 
made. 

God created everything for a purpose, 
and this force, this power, has its pur- 
pose, and its achievements will be more 
and more wonderful as the years come 
and scientific investigations are made. 

Dr. McGuire, in closing, spoke of the 
beautiful, yet simple, thoughts to which 
Dr. Sahler had given expression, and 
said he was glad, when materialistic be- 
lief is so prevalent among learned men, 
to know of his belief in Christ. He 
prophesied that the present knowledge 
of psychic law and conditions is only 
the beginning of future wonderful dis- 
coveries. At the close, many of Dr. 
Sahler’s auditors expressed their appre- 
ciation of his lecture. 

Dr. C. O. Shepard, Miss Irving, and 
many other old friends and graduates 
were present. 
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** Phrenology is a guide to humanity.” 





— 


GATHER THE ROSES. 

Gather the roses while ye may, 

Weave them in garlands fair to-day; 

Find ye the fairest and most sweet, 

Strew them in paths for thorn-pierced 

feet; 

Find ye a brother’s thorn-strewn way. 

Gather the roses while ye may. 
Margaret Isabel Cox. 


Gather the roses while ye may, 
Weave them in garlands fair to-day; 
Gather the roses, do not wait; 
Find then a pathway thro’ the gate 
Unto a brother’s thorn-strewn way. 
Gather the roses while ye may. 





ae 

land. There are more practical men 
and women believe in it to-day than 
One has not to stop and 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Among the pioneers of the science 
of Phrenology are Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurz- 
heim, Dr. Andrew Combe, George 
Combe, L. N. and O. S. Fowler, Nel- 
son Sizer, and Mrs. Charlotte Fow- 
ler Wells. 

Former Presidents of the Institute: 
Samuel R. Wells, Edward P. Fowler, 
M.D., Nelson B. Sizer, and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Fowler Wells. 


formerly. 
explain its principles, its utility, and 
its wide stretching influence to every- 
body one meets. It is said that 
the early bird catches the first worm, 
and we think, or rather know, that 
there little 
birds out early who have learned the 


must be a great many 


what science 


To be sure there are a few 


lesson of this grand 
teaches. 
persons who combine this subject or 
unite it with other studies, and there 
are some people who are still uncon- 
rT’ 

Chese 


THE WORTH OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The worth of Phrenology is becom- 


vinced of its value. are the 


ing more and more evident through- 
out the length and breadth of the 


people in whom we are interested, and 
we should be glad to have the oppor- 
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tunity of convincing such that Phre- 
nology is not fortune telling, but is « 
science based upon anatomical princi- 
ples. In the course of instruction 
given in the autumn, we do not forget 
to treat of general Anthropology, or 
the study of man in his entirety; nor 
of general Anatomy, which is so im- 
portant to the student of Phre- 
nology; nor of general Physiology, 
through which is explained the special 
functions of the brain and nervous 
system; nor of general Hygiene, which 
tells a student how to keep well and 
value his health; nor of Heredity, 
hereditary tendencies, and how to 
avoid them; nor of Ethnology, the 
subject that enables us to get in touch 
with our fellow-men; nor the art of 
character reading, by which we are able 
to understand more completely our 
neighbors, friends, and members of 
our family, through the relative size, 
proportion, configuration, and phy- 
siognomical attributes that we find. 
These subjects form a liberal educa- 
tion to any person, whether he intends 
to make a profession of Phrenology or 
not, and a proper understanding of 
the above-mentioned subjects will 
help him in every phase of his life. 

Will those who are interested in 
Phrenology give this as wide a notice 
as possible ? 


HOW HUMAN THOUGHTS ARE 
WEIGHED. 

An excellent article appeared in the 

“New York Herald” on March 8th 


Light is purifying; let sunshine into a 
dark cellar and it soon becomes pure. 

Light is vivifying; expose a withered 
plant from a dark room to the sun and it 
colors up. 


in regard to Dr. William G. Ander- 
son’s method of weighing thought. 
The invention is an ingenious affair, 
and through his experiments he shows 
that when a student reclines at full 
length on his weighing bed the in- 
dicator at the side begins at once to 
vibrate merely from the breathing of 
the subject. When the doctor sug- 
gested to the student to go over the five 
multiplication table the head of the 
table began gradually to move down- 
ward, but when Dr. Anderson suggest- 
ed repeating the nine multiplication 
table after a few minutes the head of 
the bed had sunk very perceptibly. 
This, says the doctor, is only a single 
illustration of the thousands of exper- 
iments which have been made with 
this muscle bed, and it proves that it is 
an attempt to scientifically settle the 
question of the flow of blood to the dif- 
ferent parts of the body as the effect 
of mental effort. 

By this instrument we have not only 
a method of showing in a general way 
that the blood is drawn to the brain 
when any call is made for special activ- 
ity from the brain center, and it also 
shows that the blood flows to other 
parts of the body upon the command 
of the brain centers. 

We are moving along very rapidly 
toward a realization of what Phrenol- 
ogy has been willing to teach us, but 
which men have been slow to accept, 
namely, that various centers of the 
brain preside over certain elements of 
the mind and movements of the body. 


So you should get into the light that 
streams from the Sun of Righteousness. 
His presence purifies the heart, energizes 
the mind, brightens the life, cheers the 
spirits and strengthens the whole man. 





_ 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send ux. In 
these reviews we seck to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable then 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 

We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“Progress of Life and Thought, or Papa’s 
Scrapbook. Sixty Years’ Experience.” 
By A. W. Richards, Indianola, Ia. 
This book was written originally for 

the benefit of the writer’s children, but 

he intended and believed that it would 
prove of interest to all classes of people. 

The writer has been a cripple since the 
first year of the late war, thus, being in 
a helpless condition he suffered beyond 
description the first ten years, yet by a 
eareful management and strong deter- 
mination and buoyancy of spirit he over- 
came many difficulties during the fol- 
lowing thirty years. His reflection and 
the benefit of his experience during these 
years he wishes to give to others, so that 
they may catch some of his inspiration. 
He says that he, like many others, still 
feels in doubt whether he has ever got 
into his natural sphere, and be thinks it 
is a duty we all owe to each other to 
aid in that direction, for if it is correct 
that we are all of the same blood and 
from the same source, as we have all 
been told, then we must be brothers, sis- 
ters, uncles, aunts, city or country cou- 
sins, and if we are always all right we 
must look after that “other chap.” 

He deals in his experience, first, with 
the young folks; secondly, with those 
who have to do with the stern realities 
of life and step by step reach up to true 
manhood. He begins with the bud, the 
play-room, the pleasures of youth, the 
surroundings of school, the teaching and 
training of the young; thirdly, the hab- 
its of people, their domestic affairs, min- 
gled with reminiscences of all kinds dur- 
ing his life, war, history, biography, 
mental philosophy, science, pyschological 
questions, all in brief and written in an 
incidental way, though keeping in view a 
cheerful, happy, progressve life, full of 
culture, physically, mentally, and morally 
speaking. He hopes that the book will 
become a telescope through which to 


look at life from the highest standpoint 
we may attain to. 


The writer has been 


to considerable trouble to compile this 
well-thought-out book. 


“All These Things Added.” By James 
Allen. Published by the Savoy Publish- 
ing Co., London, England. As this is an 
age for new ideas, or at least old ideas 
mantled in new thought, concerning the 
great “Eternal Now,” we believe that 
the above-named book will have a place 
and find many readers among the 
thoughtful and studious. All persons 
are not engrossed with the effort to col- 
lect the almighty dollar. They realize 
that life has other purposes, and, while 
seeking some pleasures here below, they 
realize the needs of the higher attri- 
butes of the mind and do not starve them. 
By ceasing to seek for earthly pleasures 
they become conscious of a desire to ex- 
amine into the probabilities of the fu- 
ture; thus the Temple of Righteousness 
and the Kingdom of Heaven will become 
realities to them. There are some peo- 
ple, we are glad to know, realize the 
“soul’s great need.” 

In this book the opening chapter ex- 
plains the need of every human soul, 
which, we are told, “is the principle of 
righteousness, and by understanding this 
principle the realization of the abiding 
home of the soul is found. Having once 
been found it is never lost. Midst strife 
or fear the attitude of the mind is still 
strong and pursuant in its knowledge 
after purity and peace.” 

Many helpful thoughts are expressed 
throughout the work, which is written 
in a clear and intelligent style, and 
printed on excellent paper, in good type. 
The book is not a large one, having 150 
pages, but being condensed is a feature 
in its favor. The last chapter on “Heav- 
en in the Heart” explains that wherever 
the soul goes its thoughts and desires 
will go with it; thus the writer says: 
“Heaven is here; it is also everywhere; 
it is wherever there is a pure heart; the 
whole universe is abounding with joy, 
but the sin-bound heart can neither see, 
hear, nor partake of it. No one can be 
arbitrarily shut out from Heaven—each 
shuts himself out; its golden gates are 
eternally ajar, but the selfish cannot find 
them; they mourn yet they see not; 
they cry but they hear not. Only to 
those who turn their eyes to heavenly 
things, their ears to heavenly sounds, 
are the happy portals of the Kingdom 
revealed, and they enter and are glad.” 

The book is like an oasis in the desert. 

















TO 


NEW 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions : Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent. one giving a Srout and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly. each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PureNnoLoGIcaL 
JOUKNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon 
don. 

701—L. P., Brookston, Tex.—Your 
disposition is a highly ambitious one; 
you are anxious to do your best and 
“strike oil,” as they say out West, 
every time you attempt anything new. 
Your ideas are large from their incep- 
tion, consequently it is difficult for you 
to get down to matters of small import. 
Texas ought to suit you on this account. 
You find, floating around in your brain, 
so many ideas that you hardly know 
what to do with them, and they must 
sometimes confuse you. Try to straight- 
en them out and do one thing at a time 
so as not to become disconcerted. You 
would make an excellent teacher, pro- 
fessor, or lawyer, for elocution, oratory, 
and debate are in your line, and you 
could excel in expressing yourself copi- 
ously before an audience, and would 
know how to present your ideas in an 
ideal way. Make every sacrifice you 
can in order to study, and inform your 
mind for some scientific pursuit or for 
the study of law. We think you would 


succeed admirably in following the 
study of Phrenology. 
702.—B. A. L., Greencastle, Franklin 


Co., Pa.—The photograph of this lady 
shows that she possesses a sterling char- 
acter, not one made for the present-day 
fashions, but one capable of taking the 
responsibilities of a family upon her 
shoulders and of training the same. She 
is thoroughly practical, and wishes other 
people would be the same, but she does 
not find always what she wants when 
looking for certain attributes of char- 
acter. She likes a person to say what he 
means, as she always does this herself, 
consequently looks for the same charac- 
teristic in others. She must be a won- 
derful nurse, and would have made a 
first-class physician. She is very intui- 
tive, sympathetic, thoughtful, and anx- 
ious about the welfare of others. She 
speaks her mind very plainly; is able 
to go through and endure considerable 
hardship, and works unremittingly. 
703.—J. V. P., Saint Clairsville, Pa.— 
The photographs of this gentleman in- 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 


dicate that he is a positive, scientific, 
practical, and observing man. He sees 
about everything that is taking place 
around him, even when other people fail 
to notice little discrepancies. He has a 
wiry constitution, and will be able to put 
more into a day’s work than any two 
average men. Though thoroughly prac- 
tical in his way of looking at things, he 
nevertheless goes to the bottom of a 
subject and gets at the hidden truths 
connected with any new subject. He is 
not one who changes his opinions read- 
ily unless he sees good cause for doing 


so. Such a man as this would be 
able to make a better show of his in- 
formation, even if he had not a col- 


lege education, than many persons who 
have. There is a duality to his nature 
which shows itself in his practical un- 
derstanding of things and his apprecia- 
tion of the higher and more intuitive, 
instinctive, ideal, zsthetic, or supernat- 
ural lines of thought. He will care less 
for money than for ideas, and will want 
to engage in literary pursuits later on 
in life, if he is not prepared to do so 
now. He would make a good practical 
editor or reviewer, and from a mechani- 
cal standpoint would make a good super- 
intendent of building operations, or an 
excellent minefalogist, discoverer, and 
traveller. 

704.—A. F. S., Ravenswood, Ill.—Your 
photgraph indicates that you have a 
well-balanced temperament. If any- 
thing, the Mental-Vital predominates 
over the Motive, and this gives you ro- 
tundity of form and features. You will 
be quick to notice this when you com- 
pare yourself with one who is lean, thin, 
and angular. You assimilate your food, 
and consequently nourish your system 
abundantly. Keep up your weight, and 
do not work beyond your strength. 

You have abilities that can be turned 
to a good account in a scientific or prac- 
tical business direction. By scientific 
work we mean a line that will engage 
your perceptive faculties, with which 
you gather information readily. You 
seek accuracy in everything you do, and 
this takes you into the field of discov- 
ery. You could succeed as a physician, 
and could make a specialist in diagnos- 
ing disease; or you could succeed in a 
wholesale business where the material 
was of the very best to be obtained. 

705.—L. M., Maynard, Ark.—The lady 
whose photo has been sent to us is thor- 
oughly wide awake, is keenly intelli- 
gent, and would make a good teacher, 
wife, companion, or friend. She cannot 
sit down and see things done in the 
wrong way without trying to right 
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them. She is in her element when she 
has her hands full of work, or her house 
full of company, and will show hospital- 
ity, and will make friends wherever she 
goes. She is not one who will be de- 
pendent upon her friends, or necessarily 
upon her husband, for she has ideas of 
her own, and these she will dearly love 
to carry out and put into effect. She is 
energetic and full of pluck, and would 
make an army nurse, a president of a 
thriving society, the head of an institu- 
tion, a superintendent of an important 
school, or an excellent wife or partner 
in a home of her own where she had 
to superintend a family and assist her 
husband in his social position. 

706.—H. A. H., Chicago, Ill.—You re- 
quire as a partner one who is as highly 
cultured as yourself. You are so ex- 
quisite that it would not do for you to 
marry one who fell short of your ideal. 
She should be healthy, and possess a 
combination of the Mental, Motive, and 
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Vital Temperaments. This is the more 
essential because you have a fair blend- 
ing of each and can therefore appreciate 
the same in another. Too much of the 
Vital or the Motive would not satisfy 
you, while the Mental should be com- 
plemental to both. She should, how- 
ever, possess a fairly strong social, do- 
mestic character, one whose occipital 
brain is well developed, and who would 
take a deep interest in the success of 
her husband. Do not marry one who 
thinks more of imitating the opposite 
sex than carrying with dignity the priv- 
ileges of her own. Some women wear a 
coat and hat as much like the style of 
their brothers’ as possible. You should 
marry a thoroughly womanly lady, and 
one who will take the feminine part of 
life in making your home what it 
should be. 

Her complexion, hair, and color of eyes 
should be medium, rather than very light 
or dark. 





FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


On Wednesday, April 22d, Mr. D. T. 
Elliott lectured on the Perceptive facul- 
ties. In his introductory remarks he 
gave a resume of the various sciences 
that met with strong opposition and 
ridicule in their initiatory stages, 
which are to-day popularly accepted 
and firmly established. Phrenology is 
having its full share of ridicule, but it 
was slowly and surely taking root and 
finding favor among the intelligent 
class of the community; its greatest 
enemies are those who set up as pro- 
fessionals with a limited knowledge of 
the science. In dealing with the per- 
ceptive group of faculties each organ 


was dealt with separately and its rela- 
tions with other faculties fully ex- 
plained. The examination of a gentle- 
man from the audience created consid- 
erable interest. This being the last lec- 
ture of the session, Mr. Elliott thanked 
the members for their attendance and 
gave a special invitation to attend the 
annual meeting. 


MAY MEETING. 

On May 6th the annual meeting was 
held, when, as was expected, a full and 
enthusiastic gathering assembled. Full- 
er reports of these meetings will reach 
us in due time. 


—————__@@_—_————_——_- 

FIELD NOTES. 
Dr. Constantine McGuire, of Brooklyn, to know where my dog is. If Adams 
N. Y. (Lecturer on Physical Culture in don’t know, who does? I heard him 


the American Institute of Phrenology), 
delivered two interesting lectures on 
the Science recently, under the auspices 
of the Y. C. A. at Fort Columbus, 
Governors Island, and Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. Both lectures were weil 
received and appreciated by the boys in 
blue here stationed. 


Mrs. Margaret Isabel Cox has formed 


a phrenological library at above Forts 
in which the men take quite an interest. 


B. E. Emerick, Class of 1889, is located 
in Philomath, Oregon. 
N. A. Clapp, Class of 1900, says: 


“Please send me by mail the book, 
I want 


aMule 


“Where is My Dog?” by Adams. 


lecture once, and enjoyed hearing him 
very much. South Lyon, Mich.” We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Clapp is still 
interested in Phrenology, and is doing 
his best to promote its principles. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, Phrenologist, 
Chicago, delivered a lecture on May 14th 
to the members of the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church, Chicago, which was highly 
instructive and entertaining in charac- 
ter. Mr. Fitzgerald has been asked to 
lecture on “Character Reading” before 
the Newspaper Artists of Chicago dur- 
ing the month. This energetic advocate 
of Phrenology is doing much to present 
Phrenology in a scientific way to the 
citizens of Chicago. 
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J. M. Fitzgerald writes: “I have made 
a stanch friend for Phrenology in the 
person of Dr. Robert Good, the cele- 
brated Chicago dentist. Saturday even- 
ing he gave a dinner in my honor at the 
Chicago Athletic Club—among _ the 
guests invited were M. M. Mongansarian, 
the noted lecturer of the Chicago Ethical 
Culture Society, and Richard Hall, the 
celebrated portrait painter.” 


Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenberg, Pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, lectured on “The Hygiene of the 
Skin,” April 30th, before the Health 
Culture Club. The  after-discussion 
showed how interested the auditors 
were in the Lecture. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PHRENOL- 
OGISTS. 

The following are some of the names 
and addresses of Phrenologists who are 
in the field: George Morris, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Harry F. Nelson, Springfield, 
Mass.; A. M. Rutter, Atlantic City; Levi 
Hummel, Gordon, Pa.; Rev. Alfred 
Ramey, Tombstone, Ariz.; D. F. Mac- 
Donald, Washington, D. C.; Dr. John L. 
Capen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. Allen 
Haddock, San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. 
Martha Kellar, Cincinnati, O.; Paul 
B. Kington, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago, Ill.; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Ira L. Guilford, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; D. Mackenzie, Owen Sound, 
Canada; Dr. S. V. Gifford, Kokomo, Ind.; 
Ira W. Ely, Des Moines, Ia.; Otto Hatry, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; R. G. Maxwell, Outlaws 
Bridge, N. C.; Wm. Dawson, Cogswell, 
N. D.; E. A. Bradley, Maple Lake, Minn.; 
W. G. Alexander, Victoria, B. C., Canada; 
C. F. Boger, Cincinnati, O.; D. T. Elliott, 
The Fowler Institute, London, Eng.; I. 
T. W. Clinton, Small Heath, Birmingham, 
Eng.; J. M. Severn, Brighton, Eng.; 
Misses Millard and Ward, Hastings, Eng.; 
A. W. Williams, Aberystwith; W. H. 
Lindsey, Hastings; T. Timson, Leices- 
ter; G. Dutton, Skegness. 


ssc lassie 
: PRIZES. 


No. 1. “How to Study Strangers” is 
offered as a prize for the best Phreno- 
logical story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2. A complete examination from 
photographs is offered as a prize for 
fifteen subscriptions of $1.00—or five 
shillings—each for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

No. 3. A year’s free subscription to 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
given to any one for the best article on 
the “Will,” of not less than 300 words. 

Prize contest will close September 1st. 

A second prize has been awarded to 
Mr. Thomas Gould, of England, for his 


article on “Self Esteem,” which will be 
published in the July number of the 
JOURNAL, 
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We grieve to think that our list of de- 
parted friends is a long one this month. 

We have just learned of the death of 
Mr. J. W. Rutter, Phrenologist at Atlan- 
tic City, at the age of eighty-two. He 
(with his daughter) had carried on his 
work at the above-named city for a num- 
ber of years. 

In March, Mr. J. W. Brooks, Phrenol- 
ogist and lecturer, of Brantford, Ontario, 
died of appendicitis. We extend our 
sincere sympathy to his widow, who has 
been called to pass through this deep 
sorrow. 

Information has been forwarded to us 
of the untimely death of Mr. L. A. 
Vaught, of Chicago. His sickness was 
but of short duration—not more than a 
week. He was well known as a Phre- 
nologist, Lecturer, Editor,and Publisher 
of “Human Culture.” 

On May 11th, Dr. Rufus Osgood Mason 
died in New York City, at the age of 
seventy-three. He had been, for several 
years past, a lecturer on Psychology at 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
and was deeply respected for his knowl- 
edge of the subject. He was one of the 
first medical men in this city to become 
convinced of the psychic element in the 
treatment of disease, and was known 
through his books and magazine arti- 
cles on the above subject. He was a 
member of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, the Society of Psychological 
Research, and the Dartmouth Alumni 
Association. 

We regret to announce that Mr. R. S. 
McArthur, of Basking Ridge, N. J., has 
passed away. He leaves a large circle of 
friends, who should endeavor to carry on 
his many philanthropic efforts. He was a 
warm friend of Phrenology and gave it 
much study, thought, and personal con- 
sideration. He has helped a large num- 
ber of his friends to more thoroughly 
understand themselves, and these, we 
trust, will ever be mindful of his ex- 
ample, advice, and counsel. 

Our correspondents’ notes have been 
unavoidably left out this month. We 
will give them due prominence in July. 

Mr. G. Morris began his lectures in 
Cauley, Minn., May 22d, and expects to 
work in this State all summer. Success 
to him. 

We thank Mr. Chase for his kind 
thought in sending us the editorial from 
“The N. Y. Times,” though we had al- 
ready read it, and intend making full 
reference to it in a future number. We 
are glad of evidenees which are con- 
stantly appearing which go to prove the 
truth of Phrenology. 


care 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
On February 2g, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 


under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change 
business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


in the nature and object of the 
All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

















THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


_ SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should alway s 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this w ay only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may 


dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


be or- 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Housekeeper,” Minneapolis, Minn.., 
for May, is replete with good stories, all 
departments are up-to-date. 60 cents. 

“Human Nature,” San Francisco, for 
May, has as its opening article ‘‘Man’s 
Thinking and Feeling Apparatus,” by 
C. P. Holt, illustrated. “Science of 
Life,” by J. P. Bean, offers many new 
thoughts for thinking people. In ‘“Mag- 
netism,” by V. G. Lundquist, D.S., the 
subject is treated of phrenologically. 
An interesting report of a lecture-enter- 
tainment by Prof. Haddock is given. 

“Chat,” New York, for May, has a 
word of cheer from A. J. Hennessy, “Be 
Cheerful.” “The Point of View,” by 
Frederick W. Burry, is good; also 
“Skilled Labor,” by Michael J. Phillips. 
Miss Jessie Allen Fowler contributes 
“Self Esteem.” 


‘Human Culture” opens with “Danger- 
ous People,” illustrated. Thoughts on 
“Physical Culture” are given by Albert 
Whitehouse. “The Basis of Human 
Culture” is discussed by C. Wilbur 
Taber, and “Aids and Drawbacks,” by 
William Bachof.—Human Culture Co., 
Interocean Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


“Collier’s,” New York, has as its fron- 
tispiece a picture of Miss Alice Roose- 
velt. “The American Man from an 
Englishman’s Point of View” by Lady 
Jeune, is good. “Social Problems in the 
Home” is discussed by Lenna White. 


“Lippincott’s,” Philadelphia, for May, 
contains “The Love of Monsieur,” by 
George Gibbs, and eight short stories by 
other well-known writers. 


“Mind,” New York, for May, has an 
article for parents and teachers, “Fear 
in Children,” by Dr. Lewis Ferriani. 
“The Family Circle” is ably conducted 
by Florence Pelter and Rev. Helen Von 
Anderson. 

“Literary Digest,” New York, contains 
news in a nutshell from the literary, 
scientific, religious, and social life; for- 
eign and domestic news, ete. In fact, 
just what the busy reader needs. 

“The Character Builder,” for April, 
contains a warning to parents in 
“Causes of Social Impurity.” In the 
Human Nature Department is a delinea- 
tion of Orson F. Whitney, by N. Y. 
Schofield, a graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology. Among others, 
are “Breathing,” by W. L. Secor, M.S.D., 
and “Water and Desire,” by David R. 
Reeder, M.D. 

“Christian Work and _ Evangelist,” 
New York.—Among the articles of a re- 
cent number are “Organized Industry 
and Peace,” by Josiah Strong, D.D. 

“Everywhere,” Brooklyn, is a very in- 
teresting monthly. Among other articles 
of interest are “Why Young Men Fail in 
Life,” and “Some New York City Monu- 
ments” (Beecher’s), illustrated.—Every- 
where Publishing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WOOL VS. LINEN. 

Apulieus, an old Roman author, says: 
“Wool, the excretion of a sluggish body, 
taken from sheep, was deemed a pro- 
fane attire even in the times of Orpheus 
or Pythagoras, but flax, that cleanest 
production of the field, is used for the 
inner clothing of man.” 

THE DR. DEIMEL LINEN MESH 
UNDERWEAR is a product of the field, 
not of the sheep. 


Wanted—Men and women to _ sell 
standard household remedies. Experi- 
ence desirable, but not necessary. Write, 
stating full particulars. Address, Lock 
Box 5, Elkhart, Ind. 

Wanted—To exchange medical lecture 
tickets, books, minerals, rare postage 
stamps, anatomical charts, and maps for 
legitimate gold, silver, oil, or copper 
mining stock. Address, Dr. H. A. Mu- 
maw, Elkhart, Ind. 


The National Medical, Dental, and 
Drug Exchange, Elkhart, Ind., List, ten 
cerits. 

The Southern Land, Mining, and In- 
dustrial Co., Elkhart, Ind. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

Are you a business man? That is the 
question, and we can answer it for you. 
Write at once for particulars. 


“THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE.” 


Every person contemplating matri- 
mony would do wisely to purchase “The 
Science of a New Life,” by John Cowan, 
M.D. This work has received the unqual- 
ified indorsement of the medical profes- 
sion, the clergy, and our other best peo- 
ple. Crown 8vo, 405 pages, illustrated. 
In cloth, $3.00. Address this office. 


“Everything arrived O. K. Thanks for 
the promptness. 

“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is very 
much improved. [I shall start special 
lectures on Phrenology, beginning the 
new year, and I will then push the 
JOURNAL. 

“fT. Tn Ge 
“Los Angeles, Cal.” 


Down among the shoppers of Twenty- 
third Street, where the name ‘“Proc- 
tor’s” is as refreshing to the tired pe- 
destrians as water to a dying man, the 
Summer schedule has been laid out to 
satisfy the wants of Mr. Proctor’s 
patrons. The show bills have been 
booked well ahead, and only the newest 
and best novelties will be shown this 
season. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“Your books received, and well satis- 
fied with them. There is another book 
I am greatly interested in, and that is 
“Heads and Faces, and How to Study 
Them.” I think that would be a fine 
knowledge to a person. 

“F.. M., 
“Osgood, Iowa.” 


“Please send to my address, as below, 
“Brain and Mind,’ and one pound of 
your Friction Soap, for which I enclose 
two dollars. 

“T am well pleased with THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and Bust, and would 
not be without them for many times 
their cost. 

“. C. B., 
“Hillsboro, Texas.” 


“The Fowler Charts came in good 
time and condition. I like the new de- 
sign very much. I think the idea of 
having the Founders of Phrenology rep- 
resented as you have is excellent. 

“C. A. H., 
“Mil-may, N. J.” 


“Our Girls.” By Dio Lewis, M.D. The 
phenomenal success of “Our Girls” rests 
upon the extraordinary character of the 
work. It treats the question of a girl’s 
health scientifically, and has helped 
numberless invalid girls into good 
health, but it does it all in a spirit so 
genial and fascinating that, while learn- 
ing the most vital truths, you seem to 
be listening to a delightful story, 202 
pages. Illustrated. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


“The New Model Anatomical Mani- 
kin.” This is a combination of Charts 
of portions of the human body hinged 
so as to lie over one another, and to be 
open or dissected, exhibiting the general 
anatomy in all its parts and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

The illustration shows this new Mani- 
kin partially opened. It contains more 
than 100 views of the human body, the 
figure is one-half life size, and in many 
of the special Manikins, of which there 
are a large number, the parts are greatly 
magnified. It is chromo-lithographed 
on cloth-lined material, very strong and 
durable and colored true to nature. It 
is adapted for the school-room, lecture- 
hall, office, or for home study, and is the 
most complete article of this kind ever 
devised. It stands about 3 feet high when 
open, and when closed is about 18x18 
inches. Price, with a comprehensive 
Manual, only $10.00. 
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The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Fowl- 
er & Wells Co., 24 East Twenty-second 
street, New York. 10 cents a number; 
$1 a year. The first article is on “The 
Brains That Are Building Our Sky- 
Scrapers’”—is specially for New York- 
ers and for the world. You will feel so 
when you read it. There is so much in- 
formation along phrenological lines one 
sees the elements vitally essential in the 
creation of such vast enterprises. There 
is some fine study of character and men- 
tal endowments here. A splendid article 
on “Acquisitiveness,” the opening sen- 
tence reads, “it is not intellect that rules 
the world, but money.” A bold state- 
ment, but as true as bold. Don’t fail to 
read this able article. There comes the 
“Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological 
Basis,” singular topic, but packed to the 
plenum with clear and clean and strong 
thinking. “Health Topics” unusually 
fine. “Child Culture” is fully illustrated 
and very valuable. Blessings on a 
monthly journal so full of real good 
things deserving to be written and read. 
By all means see it and read some parts 
of it!—Troy Budget. 

Manual of Shorthand Writing, Allen, 
unlike most of its predecessors, is not 
claimed by its author to be an encyclo- 
pedia of phrenology, but aims only to 
present a brief but lucid method of ac- 
quiring, in a small fraction of the time 
hitherto required, the elementary prin- 
ciples of phonographic shorthand es- 
sential to secure speed and legibility in 
writing. It enables the student from 
the first lesson to acquire more, and in a 
week two or three times as much speed 
as long-hand writing. 75 cents. 

The elements of tachygraphy, illus- 
trating the first principles of the art, 
with their adaptation to the wants of 
literary, professional, and business men, 
rewritten and engraved by David Philip 
Lindsley. $1. The author herewith pre- 
sents a new work under an old title. 

The reading lessons, which were added 
to the end of the old work, have been 
inserted in their proper connection. 
The work is, to all intents and purposes, 
a new work, embracing the former feat- 
ures of excellence, but so supplemented 
by new matter as to remove innumerable 
defects which the growth of the art for 
the past twenty years had pointed out. 

“Hygiene for Girls,” by L. P. Davis, 
M.D. $1. While the intricacies of the 
science of health must be left to those 
who make that science their province, 
some of the plainer and simpler laws re- 
lating thereto may be understood by any 
person of ordinary intelligence at a very 
small expense of time. 

It is plainly the duty of every one who 
can to acquire the elementary knowl- 
edge, as, if acted upon, it will certainly 
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save a great deal of suffering, not only 
to the individual, but to those with whom 
the individual comes in contact, and will 
also greatly augment the power for work 
and for enjoyment. 

“Young Men and Young Women of 
America,” by L. W. Reavis, author of 
“The Life of Horace Greeley,” “St. Louis 
the Future City of the World,” ete. $1. 

“Young men, I would have you believe 
that success in life is within the reach 
of every one who will freely and nobly 
seek it—that there is scope for all—that 
the universe is not bankrupt—that there 
is abundance of work for those who are 
wise enough to look for it where it is 
—and that with sound morality and 
eareful adaptation of means to ends, 
there are in this land of ours larger op- 
portunities, more just and well-ground- 
ed hopes than in any other land whereon 
the sun ever shone. That you may be a 
part of that movement—that you may 
help to inspire it is my hope.’”—Horace 
Greeley. 

“Gems of Goldsmith,” with notes and 
illustrations, together with a sketch of 
the great author. 75 cents. “The Trav- 
eller” was published in 1764. Dr. John- 
son examined the proof-sheets, and fa- 
vorably considered it in the “Critical 
Review.” The poem proved a great 
success, and made Goldsmith’s name fa- 
mous. It had been his dream for eight 
years, and the writing of it his principal 
solace in many hours of affliction. So 
much care did he bestow upon the work 
that Johnson pronounced it to be “a 
poem to which it would not be easy to 
find anything equal since the death of 
Pope.” 

“Exact Phonography: a Text Book 
for Class and Self Instruction,” by 
George Bishop ($1), in 1883 and 1893 
president of the N. Y. State Stenogra- 
phers’ Association. Some have com- 
mented on the claim made for the sys- 
tem, that it enables the writer to express 
the vowel sounds with a facility never 
before attained, as though it were sup- 
posed that one writing the system and 
possessing the advantage of such supe- 
rior facilities, must necessarily express 
essential 


” 


every sound whether or not, 
that each word contained. 
Ritchel’s “Histology and Physiology 


of the Cerebral Convolutions; also Poi- 
sons of the Intellect,” translated by Ed- 
ward P. Fowler, M.D., dedicated to MM. 
Broca and Charcot. $1. In connection 
with our subject, I would refer to one 
danger which should be guarded against 
and which has been somewhat over- 
looked. That is, recent labors have been 
accepted too much to the exclusion or 
neglect of those further in the past. It 
is an unfortunate tendency, and one that 
results in injustice. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


(aeewet 
In< PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
Tt is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“‘ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 








OBJECTS 


1. To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 


2. ‘To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 


8. To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 
as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 


























Phrenological and Health Institute 


TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS :: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Objects-- 70, DISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
YECUS--THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 


1. Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 
(6) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in life 
for which they are by nature best adapted. 
2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiene 
(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 
(6) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, etc. 


pol oat Joint Secretaries 
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Doll Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


IS THE PEER 
OF ALL PENS 


Finest Grade 14k. 
Gold Pen 


rouse 9 OD 


STYLE ; 
FOR ONLY Postpaid 


to any 
Address 





——s- 





— 





By Registered Mail, 8c. extra 


SUPERIOR to OTHER 
MAKES at $3 


QUR EXTRAORDINARY 
OFFER 


You carry the pen for a week. If 
you like it, remit; if not, 
return it. Ever read or hear of 
anything fairer ? 

The Doll Ideal Fountain Pen 
Holder is made of finest quality 
hard rubber, is fitted with highest 
grade, large size, 14k. gold pen, of 
any desired flexibility, and has 
the only perfect feeding device 
known. Richly gold mounted, 
for presentation purposes, $1.00 extra. 

Safety pocket pen holder sent free 
of charge with each pen. 

Illustration on left is full size 
of pen. 


Write at once, inclosing 
$1.00 for sample 


ADDRESS 
W. F. DOLL MFG. CO. 


175 BROADWAY, K. 2 
NEW YORK 





LEARN 
SHORTHAND 


DEAR READER: Shorthand is a time 
saver and a money maker. Stenographers 
get more at the start and have better oppor- 
tunities than average employees. If you 
will read our 86-page catalogue I believe 
you will enroll with us at once. We have 
a Short Course for busy people, a Complete 
Course for those who wish to use shorthand 
as a wage-earner, and a Special Advanced 
Course. Highly endorsed by leading short- 
hand experts. Instruction based on expe- 
rience in professional shorthand work. For 
more than two years we did a large amount 
of shorthand reporting for the Law Depart- 
ment of the City of New York. Successful 
people in our own city and in every part of 
the country from Maine to California. Send 
for Catalogue and Free Lesson. 

Cordially yours, 
PATRICK J. SWEENEY 
Principal 
Manhattan Reporting Co. 
Dept. X, 150 Nassau Street, New York 

















A {Sharp Point 


n be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 
} tt - P without breaking = every Hinata. 
p Ay smoothest and last longest. 4 
 — er for DIXON’S PENCILS, - pi 
= PHREXOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
ny amen for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, Ws. 


FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
—. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA 


Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton befo re making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 




















J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
‘Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted 0. al Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


BE HEALTHY AND HAPPY-READ 








The High-class Monthly Magazine devoted to Physical 
Culture and Hygiene 


“TT TELLS YOU THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW” 


‘¢No Home should be without it’”’ 


Among its valuable attractions are the ‘‘ Home,” “ Question and Answer,” 
‘‘ Hygiene,” and Editorial Departments, and each issue contains a valuable, 
interesting, beautifully illustrated lesson on ‘‘ Physical Culture,” by Prof. 
Anthony Parker. 


On the staff of are to be found the most brilliant writers 
and authorities on the subject of Preservation and Restora- 
tion of Health, Strength, and Vitality by natural meth- 


ods, absolutely without drugs. In fact : contains a mine of 
valuable information. Among its contri- butors are Henry 
Wood, Annie S. Perkins, James Ravens- croft, Ellen Goodell 


Smith, M.D., Helen Campbell, A. B. Jamison, M.D., and many others. 


‘‘Health’’ is ably edited, attractive in appearance, clean 
and wholesome, and only 10 cents a copy or $1.00 a year 


Special Offer to Readers of ‘‘ The Phrenological Journal ”’ 
AUTHORIZED EDITION 


Zancig’s Complete Palmistry--F REE 


ZANCIG’S NEW COMPLETE PALMISTRY. The only authorized 
edition published. By Pr of. and Mme. h incig. The simplest presentation of 
the science of Modern Palmistry published. All of the discoveries, investigations, 
and researches of centuries are summed up in this practical Treatise on Palmistry. 


86 fine illustrations, 
N.B.—Other editions bearing the name of Zanzigs are not authorized by them. 


This beautiful, instructive, cloth-bound book will be 
sent free to every reader of The Phrenological Journal 
sending us $1.00 for one year’s subscription to ‘‘Health’’; foreign countries, 50 cents] additional 


Send your name Health Publishing Co. 


and we will send sample copy 
of “Health” Free Dept. 109 F, 1562 Broadway, New York 
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Six Hundred Acre Mountain Park 


Near Reading, Pa., only 94 minutes from Philadelphia (Reading Terminal) and 
four hours from New York—fine vestibuled train without change. 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 

















THE ORIGINAL MASSAGE INSTITUTION 


WITHOUT A PEER as to location, air, water, scenery. Location selected 
and buildings erected by their sole owner and present manager to illustrate AN 
IDEA which had grown out of twenty years of invalidism. 

FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF HOPELESS INVALIDISM, convalesence, and 


restored health have enabled the founder of this sanitarium to’develop 


THE EXACT SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


based upon Life’s Great Law, the analogue of Newton’s law of gravitation. 

Over 300 large, royal octavo pages; price, $2.00. The most important work of 
th's or any other age. Solves all medical problems and establishes a science of 
regaining and maintaining health as certain and reliable as astronomy or chemistry. 
It will double the average of human life within fifty years. 

THIRTY YEARS OF PRACTICE justifies the most extreme claims. No 
patient has died in this Sanitarium in fifteen years except from the infirmities of old 
age, and not more than two or three from accident or violence in thirty years. No 
other Sanitarium and no other system of treatment in the known world can show an 
equal record. Some day we propose to show you how $150.00 was transmuted into 
$250,000.00 by an erstwhile incurable invalid. What did it but ‘‘ The Exact 
Science of Health’’? Don’t fail to send for the book. ‘To all who send Post Office 
Order drawn on Walters Park, Pa., for $1.50 before June 15th, the book will be sent 
postpaid. 

Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., 
Lock Box 4, WALTERS ParRK, Pa. 
References—Publisher of this Journal, 
Bradstreet’s, Dun & Co., or Penna. Trust Co., Reading, Pa. 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 


All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin off 
this page were represented in last year’s numbers of THE LivinG 
AGE; and with them Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray, George 
Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sirf 
a Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Paul Bourget, 
Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre 
de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily 
Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others. 


THE LIVING AGE 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 23GTH QUARTERLY VOLUME 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 
characterized it from the beginning. It presents in 22 inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
equalled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, B 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Informa- 
tion, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


T RODUCGE tHe MAGAZINE} 


4 To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of 
WTHE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


THREE MONTHS, Thirteen Weeks, FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundred 
and fifty octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Litera~- 
ture. Subscriptions may begin with any desired date. 

Published every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 pages e 
year. Popular, vet of permanent value. 


Subscription Price, $6.00 a Year Single Number, 15 Cents { 


THE LIVING ACE COMPANY 


rarresecameal P. O. Box 5206 131, BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
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OUR FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the following new books by various authors never before published in the 
United States will bring to our readers many happy and instructive hours 


THE ELEVEN BOOKS ARE 


The Chairman’s Guide 
By HENRY FRITH 50 cents 
Thus ‘from the head to the tail” of the meeting, 
from the chair to the most insignificant member, 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with forms 
of procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 


Concerning Marriage 
By Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘‘ How to 
Be Happy Though Married ”’ 50 cents 
Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common 
sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. 


The Applause Reciter 


A New Collection 


Athletics of To-day 
By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 
It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a good 
English meeting the running is sure to be first-class, 
and an American meeting is especially remarkable 
for an all-round excellence in the field events. Such 
a combination as is shown when the two races tmneet 
is what may be held to be an ideal modern athletic 
meeting. 


50 cents 


Speeches and Toasts 


Including Hints to Speakers and Model Exam- 
ples for all Occasions. New edition, entirely re- 
written and enlarged. Contains Hints to Speakers, 
Toasts, the Legislature, Legal, Toasts Social, 
Christenings, Birthdays, Cricket Dinners, Angling 
and Miscellaneous Toasts, the Chairman and His 
Duties, etc., etc. 


50 cents 


Health Exercises and Home 


Gymnastics 


Without the Use of Appliances. 
with numerous photographs. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 
‘*During my twenty years’ experience I have seen 
such a number of remarkable cures from the daily use 
of a few suitable exercises, and I have had so many 
patients who were looked upon by both their physicians 
and their families as beyond recovery, but are to-day 
in robust health, as a result of nothing but carefully 
prescribed massage, and gymnastics, and hygienic 
treatment, that it seems as if others similarly afflicted 
should have at least the same opportunities for effect- 
ing equally happy results. 
“IT have every reason to believe that those who will 
follow what I have prescribed will not consider the 
time ill spent.",—HartviG NISSEN. 


Illustrated 





SOLD AT 50 CENTS EACH 


The Secret of Good Health and 
Long Life 


By HAYDON BROWN, i..R.C., 
C. S. Edin. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 

“Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health is of 
primary importance. 

“We infer that as vigorous health and its accom- 
panying high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than any other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment to 
no other whatever.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


The Book of Stitches 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS, Author of 
‘*Drawn Linen Work.”’ Illustrated. 50 cents 
The embroideress, while she may be well familiar 
with the general principles of her work, finds she 
has but a scanty repertory of stitches when she 
tries to put her theories into practice. It is to help 
such students of the ancient art of embroidery that 
this book is designed, and that it may prove of use 
in assisting also to prevent the entire decadence of 
needlecraft is not the least of the many wishes of 
the authoress connected with the matter, 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking 
By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 50 cents 
Tricks of speech are common among all classes. 
For instance, it is quite usual to direct people to 
cast their eyes on buried celebrities or living indi- 
viduals hundreds of miles away, a visual impos- 
sibility, termed a figure of speech, such as ‘‘ Look 
at Shakespeare,"’ ‘‘ See Beaconsfield,” ‘‘ You see, 
don't you see,” ‘‘ You know, don't you know,” 
‘I say, look here.” One hears them every day, on 
every side, but it is seldom their use meets with 
the complimentary correction once received by a 
pretty girl, who, on commencing a sentence to a 
gentleman by saying ‘* Look here,’’ was answered 
gallantly, ‘‘I am looking, and a very charming pict- 
ure I see."". This compliment put her to confusion 
which quite cured her. 


What Shall I Say ? 
A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 

Is without a rival and should be on hand for 
reference. All the letters are good, but it is even 
more valuable for suggestions and would pay for 
itself day after day for this very purpose. It is 
neatly bound and in convenient compass for hand 
or pocket, 


Recitations Comic and Otherwise 
By JAY HICKORY WOOD 50 cents 
Including ‘‘ The Cricket Club of Red Nose Flat,” 
‘Kicking Strap’s Race,” ‘*McBrae’s System,” 
** Jellicoe’s Melodrama,” etc. 


P.L.R., 








FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 














